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Woman’s Home Companion (M), Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, 250 Park ave. New York. 
$1.00; 10c. Gertrude B. Lane, editoz ; Maxwell 
Aley, fiction editor. 


Uses short stories, serials, general articles, 
juvenile matter for the “Joly Juniors” page, 
a very little: , and an occasional novel- 
ette, but no & verse, jokes, or plays. 
Is not interested in serials written as such, 
but rather in first-rate novels which lend them- 
selves to Sefialization in three large instal- 
ments, Buys matter for departments on en- 
tainment, handicraft, and the household. Sets 
a limit for short stories at from 2,500 to 
8, words, and no limit for serials; rarely 
buys photographs, and pays on acceptance, 


Woman’s Home Review (M), 722 Union st, 
— Orleans, La. 50c; 5c. Anne Barton Gihon, 
tor. 


Woman’s Wore: (M), 4223 West Lake st., Chi- 
cas Ti. 50c; 10c. Walter W. Manning, 
Hot. 


Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, gen- 
eral articles, poetry, humorous verse, jokes, 
and juvenile matter, but no plays. Sets we ~ 
limit for short stories at 5,500 words; for 


7 


serials and novelettes at 20,000 words. Buys 


hs. < Prefers fiction of mystery and 


nture, with strong romantic action. Pays, 
according to quality and adaptability, on ac- 


Wortd Tomorrow (M), 52 Vanderbilt ave, New. 
York, js 25c. Kirby Page, editor; Agnes . 


A. Sharp, managing editor. 


“A Journal Looking Toward a Social Order 
om the zeligion of Jesus”. A medium 
¢ free discussion of questions relative to 
er ation of Christianity to our age 
tion for the reconstruction of 
short general articles discussi 
and reform in political, seat 
conditions — national and inter- 
eccasional short stories, poctrys 


. rc iS verse, occasional plays, and octa-\ 


» matter, but no novelettes, 
is, or jokes. Prefers fiction with a social 
oblem as a plot. Sets length limit at 3,000 
“and pays, at a minimum rate of two 

sword, on publication. 
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Wortp Unity Qt), 4 East 12th st., New 
$3.50; 35¢.. John Herman Randall, editor 
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The Writer 


AN AUTHORS’ MONTHLY FORUM 


Volume 39 November, 1927 Number 9 


Writing the Familiar Essay 


By WittiAm M. TANNER 


THIS inaugurates our new Department of Prose Criticism by William 
M. Tanner, who is widely known through his courses in advanced 
writing in Boston University, and as editor of “Essays and 
Essay Writing” and “Modern Familiar Essays.” Subscribers to THe 
WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief prose articles (not 
exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism may send them to Mr. 


Tanner in care of THE WRITER. 


tioned in any article. 


HE familiar essay is personal writ- 

ing that has for its aim the enter- 

tainment of the reader. It is a brief 
meditative composition, expository in na- 
ture, informal in style, personal in 
treatment, and usually prose in form. 
“The true essay,’ said Arthur Benson, 
himself a great English essayist, “is a 
tentative and personal treatment of a 
subject ; it is a kind of improvisation on a 
delicate theme; a species of soliloquy, as 
if a man were to speak aloud the slender 
and whimsical thoughts that come into 
his mind when he is alone on a winter 
evening before a warm fire, and, closing 
his book, abandons himself to the luxury 
of genial reverie .... The theme itself 
matters little —the art of it lies in the 
treatment. And the important thing is 
that the essay should possess what may 
be called atmosphere and personality; 
and thus it may be held to be of the es- 
sence of the matter that the result 
should appear to be natural, by whatever 
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expenditure of toil that quality may need 
to be achieved .... The mark of the 
true essay is that the reader’s thinking 
is all done for him.” Alexander Smith, 
author of “Dreamthorp,” a collection of 
delightful essays, wrote: “The essay, 
as a literary form, resembles the lyric, 
in so far as it is moulded by some central 
mood — whimsical, serious, or satirical. 
Given the mood, and the essay, from the 
first sentence to the last, grows around 
it as the cocoon grows around the silk- 
worm.” 

So much by way of definition and 
characterization. Now let us examine 
a short familiar essay submitted by a 
young writer. 


ON LAUGHING AT MYSELF 


Laughter at the right time and in the right 
place is one of the fine arts of living. Never 
is it of greater value, I believe, than when 
it is turned inward upon one’s own self. 
Since I find it easier to laugh at others than 
at myself, so much the greater do I count 
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my skill in this art when I succeed in find- 
ing a source of mirth in my own thoughts 
and deeds. 

li my friends see humor in some awkward 
blunder or amusing mistake on my part, I 
have two courses of action open to me. I 
may resent their merriment and withdraw 
into myself, as a turtle, offended by a tap on 
the nose from some child, pulls himself into 
his shell. Or I may, on the other hand, try 
to see myself through the eyes of others, 
find the picture amusing, and join in the 
laughter at my own expense. Why should I 
be deprived of the enjoyment of a joke mere- 
ly because I chance to be the object of it? 
The latter course of action is obviously the 
wiser. A turtle has few intimate friends. 

Sometimes I am the one to start the 
laughter directed toward myseli. My very 
thoughts are frequently provocative of inward 
mirth, for “sober second thought” often finds 
the first wild ideas upon a subject indeed 
absurd. Dreams and fancies at times escape 
trom my sensible control and go floating up 
and away like balloons, far beyond mortal 
reach, until a sudden chuckle pulls them back 
to earth. Undigested ideas and impossible 
dreams alike need the “saving sense of 
humor” to keep them from wrecking the 
more delicate machinery of the mind. 

Woe be unto me if I ever lose the ability to 
make fun of myself. Genuine self-directed 
mirth keeps the leash upon the little black 
imps of gloom that may, if unchecked, run 
amuck and ruin the happiest of dispositions. 
Laughter, moreover, is better than any spring 
tonic for taking away “that tired feeling” and 
restoring a wholesome zest in living. It ban- 
ishes morbid fancies, and like a rising sun 
drives away the mists of doubt and despair. 

Whence this inward merriment comes is 
a mystery. One moment I may be pondering 
some mighty problem as if the cares of the 
world lay upon my shoulders. The next in- 
stant laughter flutters in like some winged 
thing, and then is gone. The course of its 
flight is a question so impossible to answer 
that I find my attempt to trace it the cause 
of yet another laugh. 

Alas for the poor mortals who are blind 
to their inconsistencies and who never find 
themselves amusing! They, with their solemn 
faces and their serious consideration of them- 
selves and their affairs, are rightly a source 
of merriment for their friends. As a rule, 
the more a person laughs at himself, the less 
cause he furnishes others for laughing at 


gives him the best chance 
der control. 

One who is diverted by others alone has but 
half developed his skill in the art of laughter. 
There are two sides to this art, one turned 
toward the outer world, one toward the in- 
ner being. The latter is by far the more 
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satisfactory, for it can never wound the feel- 
ings of others or cause a breach between 
friends. It is my desire that I may never 
develop this outer side at the expense of the 
inner, but that I may go through all my days, 
ready, when need be, to laugh at myself. 


The test of a good familiar essay, it 
has been said, is this: It must be enter- 
taining, easy to read, and pleasant to re- 
member. Let us see how and to what 
extent the brief specimen that we have 
just read satisfies this test. 

The apt title excites our curiosity and 
prepares us for the author’s self-analysis. 
The introductory paragraph immediate- 
ly attracts our attention and arouses our 
interest. So clearly and concisely is it 
written that we readily get our bearings. 
We learn at once the writer’s point of 
view, which, as the title led us to sus- 
pect, is that of the first person. We are 
made acquainted with the theme or cen- 
tral idea of the essay, which we may 
state in a sentence, thus: 1 consider 
myself fortunate in being able to laugh 
at myself. The mood, which is genially 
humorous and in keeping with the sub- 
ject and the writer’s personality, is like- 
wise suggested in the final sentence of 
this first paragraph. Now that we un- 
derstand the point of view, the theme, 
and the mood, we are prepared to read 
with ease the rest of the essay. 

As we follow the author in her elabor- 
ation of the theme and her development 
of the mood, we discover that, though 
we are interested in what she says, we 
are even more entertained by the pleas- 
ing personality that she displays in her 
originality of thought and individuality 
of expression. The easy naturalness of 
her conversational style pleases us. In 
spite of the painstaking labor that this 
easy naturalness may have cost the 
writer, her essay seems almost as un- 
selfconscious and effortless as good in- 
formal conversation or a friendly letter. 
Our enjoyment is enhanced, too, by the 
apparent pleasure that she experienced 
in writing the essay. 

As a composition, the essay is well 
written. It possesses a unity of struc- 




















ture that shows careful planning. The 
organization of the material seems so 
natural and appropriate to the theme and 
mood that we are not conscious of it. 
Except for the very slight digression 
that the writer permitted herself in the 
sixth paragraph, she stuck closely to the 
theme. In this way, and by consistent- 
ly maintaining the single mood of genial 
humor, she has achieved unity of impres- 
sion, which is highly important in the 
familiar essay. The sentences and para- 
graphs are clear and workmanlike. The 
diction and phraseology indicate close 
revision and careful polishing. 

We shall agree, I think, that the young 
writer possesses talent and skill, and that 
what she has written satisfies very well 
the test of a good familiar essay. Her 
pleasing literary personality, the mood 
that she creates, her original treatment 
of the subject, the individuality and na- 
turalness of her easy informal style, all 
make the essay entertaining and pleasant 
to remember. A high quality of work- 
manship, showing her mastery of the 
mechanics of writing and her ability to 
think clearly and to write clearly, makes 
the essay easy to read. We are free to 
focus our whole attention on enjoying 
what it contains. 

What, we may ask, are some of the 
qualifications that the writer of familiar 
essays should possess? In the opinion of 
Alexander Smith, “A quick ear and eye, 
an ability to discern the infinite sugges- 
tiveness of common things, a brooding 
meditative spirit, are all that the essay- 
ist requires to start business with.” An 
ever-responsive interest in life, people, 
nature, art, and literature he must have. 
He should be mentally alert and sensi- 
tive to his environment. By nature and 
by habit he should be essay-minded, pre- 
disposed to reflecting on what goes on 
around him as well as within himself, and 
enjoy having fun with his own mind. An 
easy familiarity with literature and with 
other of the fine arts he needs as a back- 
ground. Discriminating good taste that 
comes from being cultured as well as 
educated is essential. Maturity of 
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thought and the ability to think and feel 
with originality he will likewise need. 
Among his chief assets he will find a 
pleasing literary personality and a true 
sense of humor. 

In addition to having something to 
say, the writer of familiar essays must 
obviously develop an adequate power of 
expression. He must master the mech- 
anics of writing; but more than that, he 
must achieve a good familiar style that 
is sincere, natural, and flexible. Such a 
manner of writing is not easy to ac- 
quire, for it is not the style of ordinary 
conversation, but rather “a model of cur- 
rent cultivated ease of expression and a 
mirror of the best conversation.” The 
familiar essayist’s style should be nicely 
adjusted to his personality and_ his 
thought. It should impress the reader 
as being eminently appropriate to the 
theme and the mood of the essay. The 
writer should strive, by painstaking at- 
tention to such details as diction and 
phraseology and by unstinted effort in 
planning, composing, revising, and pol- 
ishing, to make the expression of his 
thoughts seem effortless, natural, and 
spontaneous. 

Ability to write the familiar essay, we 
must remind ourselves, does not come 
from studying definitions and reading 
discussions. To get an understanding of 
what this brief literary form really is, 
we should read and analyze a large num- 
ber of familiar essays by such masters 
of the art as Charles Lamb, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, A. C. Benson, E. V. Lucas, 
Max Beerbohm, John Galsworthy, A. A. 
Milne, Agnes Repplier, John Burroughs, 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Charles S. 
Brooks, and Frances Lester Warner. 
When we have thus acquired a sense of 
what constitutes a familiar essay, then 
and not before are we capable of begin- 
ning our apprenticeship as a writer of 
this delightfully entertaining type of 
prose. Untiring practice, intelligently 
directed and quickened by enthusiasm in 
what we are attempting to do, is the only 
means of discovering our talent as 
writers of the familiar essay. 
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The brief bibliography that 
may prove helpful to some. 


Artules Dealing With The Familiar Essay 


“On the Essay at Large,” by A. C. Benson, 
in the Living Age, Volume 264, pages 408- 
415. 

“The Art of the Essayist,” by A. C. Ben- 
son, in Modern English Essays, Volume V, 
pages 50-63. This collection of 
edited by Ernest Rhys. 

“On the Writing of Essays,” by Alexander 
Smith, in Dreamthorp, pages 27-51. 

“The Genteel Style of Writing,” by Charles 
Lamb, in The Last Essays of Elia. 

“On Familiar Style,” by William Hazlitt, 
printed as the twenty-fourth essay in Table 
Talk. 


essays 1S 


Some Collections of Familiar Essays 


“The English Familiar Essay,” edited by W. 
F. Bryan and R. S. Crane. A collection of 
essays ranging from Montaigne to Steven- 
son. Excellent introduction summarizing the 
history and development of the type. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 

“Essays by Present-Day Writers,” 
by R. W. Pence. 


edited by 
Good biographical notes 











and lists of collections of essays by contemp- 
orary writers. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

“Essays and Essay-Writing,” edited by Wil- 
liam M. Tanner. Sixty-nine short essays 
from the Atlantic Monthly. Suggestions for 
studying and writing the familiar essay. A 
list of 250 essay subjects for students. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 

“Modern Familiar Essays,” edited by Wil- 
liam M. Tanner and D. Barrett Tanner. 
Forty-eight familiar essays by contemporary 
British and American writers. Extensive di- 
rections for studying, analyzing, and writing 
informal essays. More than 300 essay sub- 
jects and a list of 240 collections of modern 
essays by 80 different authors. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 


Some Magazines Publishing Familiar Essays 


Atlantic Monthly in the department called 
“The Contributors’ Club” and elsewhere in 
the magazine. 

Harper’s Magazine in the section termed 
“The Lion’s Mouth.” 

Scribner’s Magazine. 

Yale Review. 

Saturday Review of Literature. 


Women and Their Magazines 


By THE 


<< AVE I ever tried fiction? Yes, 
H once. I wrote a story and sent 
it away to a magazine. It 
could n’t have been any good because I 
got it back with a rejection slip two 
weeks later. So, of course, I have n’t 
wasted any time trying it since then.” 

“Have I ever been fishing? Yes, once. 
I went down to the ocean and threw a 
line in the water and waited for five 
minutes. I could n’t have been a good 
fisherman because nothing happened. So, 
of course, | have n’t wasted any time 
trying it since then.” 

We will all agree that the second 
speaker was a bit hasty in jumping at 
conclusions. His experience to say the 
least was not broad enough to justify 
him in drawing any broad generaliza- 
tion about his capacities as a fisherman. 
And some of us know from experience 
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that the first speaker may have been just 
about as far away in his reasoning. One 
rejection slip does not break a writer any 
more than one acceptance makes him. 
Intrinsic quality is just one of the con- 
siderations which moves any one editor 
in arriving at a decision about a story. 
The only way to iron out the unknown 
quantities is to try a large number of 
magazines. Perhaps rejections from a 
dozen carefully selected media might 
justify a writer in thinking his work of 
inferior quality. But one means little. 
And a writer can save himself heart- 
breaking disappointment by studying his 
media carefully. 

One writer of my acquaintance was re- 
cently all broken up by a first rejection 
from one of the leading women’s maga- 
zines. I took the latest issue of the 
periodical in question and tried to show 























her some of the possible causes of fail- 
ure. Whether it furnished a balm to her 
wounded spirit I do not know, but it was 
to me most illuminating. Without nam- 
ing the publication, some of the facts we 
discovered may throw light on similar 
failures of other writers and would-be 
writers. 

“But it is a big magazine,” she had ex- 
claimed. “The editor must need to buy 
a large number of stories.” 

A big magazine it certainly was. There 
were two hundred and forty-four pages, 
almost as many as you would find in a 
typical novel. The type space was about 
six times as large as that of a novel, and 
the type much smaller. Printed solid, it 
would have contained about 600,000 
words —- enough for eight or ten novels, 
or a hundred short stories. But, of 
course, it was n’t printed solid. There 
were something over one hundred and 
fifty pages of advertisements. Of the 
less than one hundred pages which re- 
mained, over half were devoted to il- 
lustrations. On not a single page, either 
of advertising or editorial matter, did 
the type occupy more than half the page. 
It re-called the tried and tested principle 
that a woman’s magazine must appeal 
to the eye, not to the mind. For every 
woman who bought it on the newsstand 
or subscribed to it by the year on the ex- 
pectation of literary interest a hundred 
bought it as a picture book. This is not 
intended to be a sweeping aspersion on 
the intellectual quality of femininity. 
Quite the contrary. 

“Your intellectual food?” I asked, one 
day, standing before a table strewn with 
women’s magazines. 

“Not at all,” retorted my hostess. “For 
a few dollars a year I help send a half 
dozen starving students through college 
—they do tell such pitiful stories when 
they show you the dotted line —learn 
about a dozen new dishes, occasionally 
pick up a household hint, and know what 
cosmetics the queens use. I have n’t 
really time to read the stories — or any- 
thing else except some of the old classics 
I am reading aloud to the children. My 
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husband laughs at me for my picture 
books. He reads modern novels and 
cheap newsstand magazines. Sometimes 
| wonder if he is any better off than I.” 

When she told me what she was read- 
ing to her children | had to take ir all 
back. 

“You read a number of magazines,” I 
said to her husband later. “Which do 
you enjoy most?” 

He glanced around furtively. “Don’t 
tell anyone I admitted this to you,” he 
begged. “But I get more sure-fire en- 
tertainment out of the stories in those 
fool magazines my wife subscribes to 
than any of the rest. They never go 
deep but they never bore.” 

In the two-hundred-forty-four-page, 
potentially one-hundred-story magazine 
we examined there were five short 
stories, just five. They would fill, with- 
out illustrations, about twelve pages of 
the two hundred and forty-four. And 
they are all by “known authors.” The 
editor of this “big” magazine buys about 
sixty short stories a year, about one 
quarter as many as the editor of Flynn’s 
weekly Detective Fiction. [| venture 
the guess that over half are procured 
from literary agents, not because the 
editor has any particular love for the 
agent but because most well-established 
authors have agency connections. He 
accepts perhaps a portion of one per 
cent. of the unsolicited stories which 
come to his office. It may be that he 
was influenced in some cases to buy the 
particular stories he did because the 
names of the authors had feature value. 
That is to say, as between two stories 
of equal merit, the “big name” had car- 
ried the day. But that is not the only 
reason, nor the chief reason why he took 
these five stories. He took them be- 
cause they had a better professional fin- 
ish. The authors didn’t try for big ef- 
fects to overpower their readers. <A 
reader must not be over-powered to 
such an extent that she can’t clip the 
coupon for the recipe booklet offered on 
the opposite page even though she needs 
must stop mid-way through the story to 
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clip. But the story must be interesting 
enough that, having clipped, she returns 
to finish it. Art? Of a certain sort, 
most decidedly. Nothing more perma- 
nent perhaps than the illustrations that 
accompany it, but who shall say what is 
permanent? And probably as good 
ground for the rare flower of genuis to 
take root as anywhere. 

What kind of stories were the five that 
finished the twelve-page leaven in the 
two hundred and forty-four page loaf? 
Light, bright, staccato, and above all, in- 
offensive. They attempted, none of 
them, to point a moral. They charged 
no windmills, stirred no bitter recollec- 
tions, strengthened no prejudices. 

“Of course, mine wasn’t like that,” 
said the unsuccessful would-be contri- 
butor angrily. “No wonder the editor 
did n’t want it, if he only takes stories 
like these. Mine was really deep. It was 
about a Protestant girl who married a 
Catholic. It really proved something!” 

“It would give offense to some peo- 
ple?” I asked, “A fair proportion of the 
readers of the magazine would disagree 
with your proof?” 

“Possibly, but don’t you know that a 
man who has no enemies is not worth 
knowing? You must make enemies to 
accomplish anything worthwhile.” 

“That depends on how you make your 
enemies, does n’t it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this. In taking sides on a 
controversial subject in fiction, you are 
denying the other side the opportunity 
for a rebuttal. Thus you not only em- 
bitter those who disagree with you but 
alienate those who hold the same views 
but disapprove of your methods as un- 
sportsmanlike. The only thing you can 
safely set out to prove in fiction is that 
you can entertain your readers by telling 
them a story.” 

Of course she disagreed, and I have a 
feeling that I made another enemy. 

Generally speaking, the million-cir- 
culation women’s magazines offer a 
writers whose 
On the other 


limited field for fiction 
names are not well known. 
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hand, they are profitable to well estab- 
lished writers. Like all magazines of 
large circulation, their taboos are numer- 
ous and explicit. Light, romantic love 
stories in the quaint, dainty, or lush 
mood are most acceptable. You've got 
to sell your heroines to the reader the 
way the bright young copywriters are 
selling their lipsticks and soaps. 

Don’t be afraid of advertiser-taboos. 
Even though a large portion of the ad- 
vertising section may be devoted to cos- 
metics, your heroine is entirely free to 
distain lipsticks and powder. An honest, 
tanned, wind-blown face has never been 
known to stir the sales-resistance of an 
editor. But if the unlipsticked lips give 
utterance to ideas which would anger 
any considerable number of readers, you 
had best pack your story into the trunk 
before you waste postage on it. Beware 
of reader-taboos. If you want to argue, 
hire a hall. If you want to tell a story, 
tell it whimsically, humorously, sobbing- 
ly, but tell it inoffensively. It will do no 
good to try to persuade the editor in a 
covering letter that your story gains in 
power what it loses in entertainment. He 
knows from experience what he wants 
and his sales resistance against what he 
does n’t want is superbly firm. He wants 
a special type of commodity and he can 
buy only a limited amount of that. If 
you can learn the specifications by read- 
ing his magazine analytically and give 
him stories that fill them, you have a 
fair chance to break in. 

Some writers have made the editorial 
back doors swing open by writing gen- 
eral articles or contributions to special 
departments in the women’s magazines. 
Here the competition with big names is 
far less keen and once you have landed 
a contribution with an editor your status 
is entirely changed; you are more nearly 
on equal terms with the known writers 
in the fiction field. 

Most of the advertisers are trying not 
to make sales but to make regular cus- 
tomers. If you want to establish your- 
self as a professional writer you must not 
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be content to sell a story — you must try 
to break ground for a career. Above all, 
don’t turn sour on the editors. The shop- 
keeper who permits himself to become 
resentful at everyone who passes his 
door without even looking into his win- 
dow is not going to succeed. Nor is he 
likely to help his business much by seiz- 
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ing the arm of the passerby and entreat- 
ing him to enter — which is just what 
many writers do in their covering letters 
to editors. Spend your spare time in 
studying the markets and in sending out 
your manuscripts to every possible one. 
You can’t catch fish unless you keep your 
bait in the water. 


Story Teling as an Aid to Story Writing 


By MyrtLe JAMISON TRACHSEL 


adult fiction, I noticed the stories I 

had prepared for a story-telling club 
and told there before attempting to sell 
them, had been placed more quickly and 
profitably than others. I asked myself 
if this could be due to the fact that I had 
told them before I had written them. 
Without a doubt it had been. 

Because it was necessary to arrange 
my material clearly in my mind for tell- 
ing, | had become more familiar with 
my story than I usually am before writ- 
ing it. I had become better acquainted 
with my characters and was able to 
depict them more clearly. By reading 
the faces of my listeners, I was able to 
see where the story was strong and 
where it was weak. It was necessary 
for me to make it interesting, even 
dramatic —to make it live. 

Then, if the telling did so much for 
these stories, why not apply the story- 
telling sense to the ones I was having 
difficulties with? A real audience was 
not necessary. Always, when working 
on juveniles, I have the sense of telling 
a story rather than writing it, and my 
helpful audience is more often imaginary 
than real. What are imaginations for? 
Well, I tried telling these stories which 
I thought were good but the editors did 
not think were good enough, and the 
results were surprising. I saw defects 
that were hidden before, and made lost 
efforts salable. 

If you can write a salable story every 
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time you sit down at the typewriter with 
no more than a good incident, an unusual 
character, or a worth-while theme, you 
already have a highly developed story 
sense. Perhaps you were born with it, 
or it might have developed without con- 
scious effort on your part. Nevertheless 
it is there, directing your efforts just as 
all the things you learned and forgot 
about style, plot, dramatic effort, and so 
on, are stored in your subconscious mind 
ready to help. 

I sat down not long ago and wrote a 
story quickly with no effort, no diffi- 
culties. I thought I had had an inspir- 
ation. I was about to believe that in 
my brain there might lurk a germ of 
that thing — whatever it is, of which a 
genius is made. It was something of a 
shock to discover that very plot writ- 
ten out in my notebook. It had not been 
an inspiration. At a meeting of a group 
of persons interested in writing, we had 
amused ourselves by building plots 
around incidents, characters, or themes 
brought by different ones. I had devel- 
oped my plot into a synopsis, after the 
meeting, written it in my note book and 
forgotten it. Since I couldn’t feel I 
had been inspired, it was comforting to 
believe I was learning to use that myster- 
ious other mind which Stevenson spoke 
of as “little brownies” waiting to work 
out his problems while he slept. 

You may have on your desk several 
stories laid away for rewriting. The 
editorial comments filed with them are 
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“Not 


too general to be of assistance: 
the type we are needing at present,” or 
“A good story but does not compel ac- 
ceptance.” 

Forgetting the words as they are writ- 
ten, and telling the story, may help you 
discover the thing that will make a story 


compelling. Story-telling, the first of 
the arts, differs from story-writing. Yet 
in both you have the same thing in view. 
You are striving to create an effect and 
to produce certain emotions in your 
hearers. If the plot is weak, if the ac- 
tion lags in places, you will discover it 
in the telling. 

Perhaps your story is too long. You 
may have written into it a great deal that 
seemed essential but really was not. If 
you can tell a ten-thousand-word story 
in the time it takes to tell a four-thou- 
sand-word story, you probably had a 
four-thousand-word story in the first 
place. Story-telling is helpful in cutting 
a story intelligently. 

Perhaps your style is at fault. You 
may be word-bound. You may be get- 
ting into a rut without realizing it; us- 
ing stilted phrases, or the same expres- 
sions over and over. You may be us- 
ing words that are over the heads of the 
average person, and yet trying to sell 
to a popular magazine. Telling your 
stories will not only point out mistakes 
in style but may even improve it. The 
story-teller has ways of arresting wan- 
dering attention; it may be a pause, a 
gesture, a widening of the eyes, a lifting 
or lowering of the voice. As you develop 
your story sense you will learn to sub- 
stitute for these an arresting word, a 
short, vivid sentence. 

The difficulty is sometimes psycholog- 
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concerned 
with plot, dramatic effect, characteriza- 
tion, and the like that our story is stiff 


ical. Wecan become so 


and mechanical. We must master these 
things but before we are able to force 
them down into the subconscious mind 
and forget them, there are times when 
they master us. No doubt some day we 
will forget that we had to give serious 
thought to the development of the story. 
We may think things just come to us, 
we may even think we are inspired. But 
until that day comes our best help lies 
in the development of a story sense. 

The next time a story comes halting- 
ly, try telling it to yourself. The tell- 
ing of it will help you determine just 
what it is you are trying to do, it will 
help you become familiar with your 
characters, and also, it will show you 
whether or not you have a story worth 
telling. Tell the plot just as you would 
tell your wife the facts about an excit- 
ing chase and arrest of a thief, if you 
you are a man. If you are a woman, 
tell it as you would tell the heart-break- 
ing tale of a poor woman whose mis- 
fortune you heard discussed at a bridge 
party. Tell it to thrill your audience of 
real or imaginary persons. If you were 
telling the poor woman’s troubles to the 
man who held the mortgage on her cot- 
tage, in the hopes of softening his heart, 
you would make it interesting — even 
gripping. 

Then tell it scene by scene, remember- 
ing it is what the telling reveals to you 
that will help rather than any criticism 
you may get. Make it shock, surprise, 
gladden, or sadden your audience of real 
or imaginary persons, then — write it. 
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famous writer has truly said that 
A writing an article or a short story 

is like packing a suit-case. You 
pack many unnecessary things and then 
find that the lid won’t go down. So you 
begin to dispense with things that at 
first you never thought you could do 
without. So with a piece of writing. In 
the verve and enthusiasm of getting 
your thoughts down on paper, you are 
liable to fall into a mire of unnecessary 
detail and irrelevancies; you need to 
trim the whole, to eliminate everything 
that overloads the suit-case. But — do 
you know how to use literary scissors? 
Does cutting mean wholesale slaughter 
of a paragraph here, a bunch of sentences 
there, a tight clipping of an introduction 
or a conclusion that leaves both these im- 
portant parts “scalped” in thought? 
Literary cutting is an art and, like all art, 
must proceed patiently and slowly. 

The first plunge into your material 
with the literary scissors is by way of 
what I like to call the “survey” method. 
Read through the entire composition and 
cut out only those words, phrases, etc., 
that strike you as useless and clogging. 
You will find many superfluities by just 
reading along almost casually. By sur- 
veying the whole sweep of the subject, 
the non-essentials will stand out like 
dead leaves on a plant. Of course, the 
easiest way to handle any cutting pro- 
cess is to read from typewritten copy, 
which is the clearest substitute for print. 

A second reading has scissors poised 
to cut the string of adjectives that winds 
around a good many beginner’s themes. 
Descriptions are often quilted with so 
many “lovelys” and “beautifuls” that 
they smother and die and become only a 
dead weight on the shoulders of the plot 
or the central theme. Do not cut out 
all adjectives.. They are needed for 


color. But beware of those that come 
In pairs as “rain-soaked, 


39 648 


wind-blown,” 
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“pearly-white,” “coal-black,” etc. They 
are hackneyed and unwieldy. They are 
inclined to scatter thought rather than 
concentrate it. Beware also of the 
pompous adjective that is many-syl- 
labled and high sounding but means very 
little. 

Another reading should be devoted ex- 
clusively to the humbling process of 
striking out all smart expressions that 
may be up-to-date but do not carry the 
story far. By themselves, these expres- 
sions may be cleverly turned but no 
amount of cleverness is excusable if it 
just usurps space with no real connec- 
tion with the main current of thought. 
Perhaps a few asides are allowed in the 
informal essay where wayside thought 
also is permissable. But, especially in a 
discussion article, where there is a main 
block of thought, all extraneous chips, 
perhaps prettily shaped shavings in 
themselves, must be discarded. 

It is rare that a whole paragraph can 
be lifted intact out of a composition 
without severing some link in unity and 
continuity. It is the lazy man’s method 
of shortening. The paragraph should be 
combed first for the controlling thought 
and then all dangling comments that do 
not contribute in some way to the para- 
graph development should be cut loose 
so the paragraph may be left shorter 
but more compact. If you discover that 
your opening or concluding paragraph 
needs tailoring, do not cut in so as to 
give a stilted, abrupt effect. When a 
beginning or a conclusion has scrappy 
construction, the body of the piece of 
writing suffers. Wholesale slashing of 
an introduction does not prepare the 
reader for what is to follow as an 
introduction should. It is only a touch- 
and-go announcement that says, “Take 
it or leave it!” Soa chopped conclusion 
gives the reader the impression that, 
after all, the article was n’t of much ac- 

















Of course, in a news- 


count anyway. 
paper story, where there is little time 
and space for a lengthy introduction the 
purpose of the story answering the 


newspaper formula, “Where? When? 
Why? Who? How?” must open up the 
first paragraph and therefore takes the 
place of any preamble. 

Give a special reading for sentence 
structure. See if what you said in a 
fifteen-word sentence cannot be said 
more effectively in ten words. Get after 
those sentences that have loose joints — 
three or four “whos” and “thats” 
gering under the burden of weighty 
compound and complex clauses. A good 
long sentence properly constructed is 
not to be despised; but it is the begin- 
ner’s frequent failing to use the long, in- 
volved form when there is some com- 
plex situation to explain. Short sen- 
tences clarify thought; therefore, if the 
thought itself is involved, the short 
sentence will greatly help to simplify 
matters. It is said that the plot of the 
longest story ever told should fit into the 
neat pocket of one short sentence. 


stag- 
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A final reading will discover all need- 
less repetition, principally of thought. 
Do not confound emphasis with repeti- 
tion. Emphasis is stressing a point in 
a variety of ways; repetition is mere 
monotonous hammering with no de- 
velopment of thought. Look for the 
sentence or group of sentences that is 
merely a juggling of words, that is sup- 
posed to expand your thought but that 
really says nothing new nor gives any 
new angle. If you underline continually 
or write words in backhand script you 
are probably substituting “sentence 
emphasis” for “thought emphasis.” 

No matter how short your story or 
article is, it can always profit by cutting. 
Make it skeleton clean of superfluous 
words and phrases. Let the thought 
bulge through rather than let the con- 
structive material hang slack when it 
should fit tight. Remember, also, that 
it is a good sign when you have to cut. 
It shows you are “full of story”, as re- 
porters say. You can shorten easier 
than you can lengthen. 





Mary Ellen Chase, 


professor of 


English at 


Smith College, says that smooth and easy run- 
ning stories, conforming to the rules of grammar, 
are conspicuous by their absence nowadays. “Take 


the matter of writing, alone,” she says. 


“Think 


of the courses offered by many agencies, colleges 
among them, in short story writing. Admit, if 
you like, the fact that much of their product is 


sold. 


And then make a survey of the contents to 


be found in almost any of the popular fiction maga- 


zines. 


Nowhere, in either the courses of instruc- 


tion, nor in the printed result, can you find a touch 
of grace, of insight, of distinction, of sensitive- 


ness to impalpable values. 


“There is no hint that the writer has been ini- 
tiated into the inherent beauties of language itself, 
nor into a feeling for the choice values of litera- 
ture. It is almost never that you find a touch of 


atmosphere, by 


which I mean that spiritualizing 


light that is perhaps indescribable, but none the 


less unmistakable. 


“In our frantic modern insistence upon objec- 
tive activity, we forget entirely that inspiration 


comes in the stillness. 


What is the use of ever- 


lastingly doing things unless the deeds represent an 
essential sequence of feeling, thought, and action? 


“And 


know what 


before we 


can 
withdrawal and leisure are, and the 


feel or think, we must 


necessity of them in the lives of our minds.” 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By Rospert HILLyer 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism may send them to 
Mr. Hillyer in care of THe Writer. Please note that no copies of 
poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


HERE has arisen within the last 

quarter of a century a particularly 

weak convention in verse. For lack 
of a better term, we may call it the 
“gypsy mood.” The picture of gypsy 
life: the camp fire, the shifting seasons 
and landscapes, the desire ever to set 
forth into another country, is no doubt 
poetic enough; certainly it has inspired 
some excellent writing both in verse and 
prose. But of late it has become sadly 
debased. I suppose the verses of Kip- 
ling are largely responsible for this nox- 
ious influence. Kipling, an expert short 
story writer, is by no means a great 
poet. His lilting rhymes are well 
enough for those readers who can ad- 
vance to nothing better, but as a model 
for beginning poets, he is ruinous. His 
metrical effects are raw, his ideas are 
stale, and his sentimentality is unpardon- 
able. 

To return to the gypsy mood. This 
convention has been so overworked that 
it inevitably forces upon those who em- 
ploy it all the outworn phrases and mo- 
notonous rhythms which cling to it. 
Many of the poems I have received late- 
ly have been in this manner, and not one 
of them deviates from the type by a 
single striking figure or unusual bit 
of observation. As an example, I shall 
quote “Gypsy Longing.” Even the title 
is stale! 


There’s a song in the gypsy heart of me 
Seeking the winding way .. . 

Longing for wind-blown heath and lea 
And the new-born hush of day. 


I'm loving the fragrant blue smoke o’ the fire 
As it curls toward the sheltering sky 

The farther away is a village spire 
The happier song sing I. 


Oh, it’s calling, the lure of the open road, 
The star-lit sky at night, 

To stride along as my fathers strode 
And to find my soul in flight 


To die with the voice of a thrush in my ears, 
Or the golden lark in song, 


With the blessing of Pan throughout many 
years 


And the soul of me grown strong! 


There’s a song in the gypsy heart of me, 
Wanting the gypsy way — 

Breathing on wind-blown heath and lea 
At the ending of the day. 


In this poem we note a _ curious 
phenomenon common to most of these 
gypsy songs. Although the mood is 
supposed to be inspired by that wander- 
ing folk of Bohemian origin, the phras- 
ing is Irish in idiom! “Oh, it’s calling, 
the lure of the open road” is so Celtic 
in texture that we expect the next line 
to be “To me and my dark colleen.” 
Other annoying tricks of this type of 
writing are illustrated by the phrases: 
“heart of me,” “soul of me,” instead of 
my heart and my soul. As far as I have 
been able to discover this unidiomatic 
arrangement of the possessive was in- 
vented for the convenience of poets who 
find it easier to rhyme with the long e 
sound than with heart or soul. We also 
notice the unpleasant elision in “blue 
smoke o’ the fire” which has become in- 
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We can hear the 
Final- 


evitable in such verse. 
phrase sung by a too lush tenor. 
ly, the introduction of Hellenic Pan into 


this Bohemian-Celtic style destroys the 
last possibility of illusion. 

The pity of it is that the author of this 
poem has facility, a good ear for lyric 
effects, and, doubtless, a true feeling for 
what he is writing avout. The epigram- 
matic 


“The farther away is a village spire 
The happier song sing I,” 


shows possibilities which are not real- 
ized in the present sample of his work. 
The fact is that he has fallen under a 
very enervating influence. 

I should not deal with this subject so 
fully and so firmly were I not deluged 
with poems showing how wide-spread 


is this gypsy mood. I need only quote 
a few titles: “Pipes o’ Pan” (the verses 
were good, but the o’ threw me off at 


once); “Gypsy Yearning”; “Gypsy 
Love”; “Just a Bit o’ the West”; “Trail 
o’ Dreams.” How is one to pronounce 
that o’ anyway? The nearest I can 
come to it is a grunt. 

Another general fault which I have 
noticed in many of the contributions 
lately is a tendency to echo too closely 
the cadence of some well-known poem. 
No doubt this imitation is unconscious, 
but its effect is always unfortunate. If 
the verses recall some really great piece 
of work, the reader immediately makes 
comparisons unfavorable to the echo; 
whereas if they recall some inferior but 
popular poem, he concludes that the 
echo’s taste is not as good as it should 
be. As an example of the first type, I 
shall quote a stanza which must recall 
to every reader Gray’s “Elegy”: 


The vesper bell rings softly from the hill, 
The weary birds fly homeward from the sky, 
The mist of evening rises gray and chill 
And all the waking world has passed me by. 


Vastly inferior as this is to the great 
Elegy, its rhythmic measure is so like 
that it immediately brings to mind the 
first stanza of the older poem. 


The 


Their 
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diction and even the mood are different, 
but the march of the verses, the con- 
struction of the sentences, is identical. 
Here is another example: 


By Lethe’s stream the poppies grow — 
And there my soul will ever be. 
Men care not that thou didst strive 
To raise a great name when alive. 
Thy name is lost in that great sea 
Where millions upon millions go! 


We will pass over the awkwardness of 
the fourth line, the strength of the las: 
two, and the qualities of the stanza in 
general, to consider the echo in the first 
line. The word poppies has, since the 
war, become so intimately related to a 
certain type of war poetry that we must 
be very sure it conveys no imitative note. 
The author of this stanza, far from tak- 
ing any such precaution, has allowed his 
first verse to fall into the exact measure 
ot 


In Flanders’ fields the poppies grow. 


This imitation is not plagiarism by any 
means. Our memory stores up many 
rhythmic impressions, and it is quite 
natural that these should be commun- 
icated to the mind during composition, 
along with more original material. | 
believe, however, that whenever we in- 
corporate an echo into a poem, we are 
vaguely aware that something is wrong. 
Perhaps we cannot ourselves find out 
just where the echo occurs. The solu- 
tion of this problem is to read any sus- 
pected passage to a group of friends 
and ask them frankly if they find any 
imitative lines. 

It will be noted that both of the gen- 
eral faults which | have mentioned today 
are the result of a too “literary” method 
of composition. The gypsy mood and 
the unconscious echo have their source 
in other people’s work. It is not inap- 
propriate, therefore, to repeat at this 
time the warning that every writer must 
be in direct contact with his subject. He 
must not perceive nature, his emotions, 
or any material in the indirect light shed 
by some one else’s work. 
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NLESS a change is made in a recent 
ruling from Washington, free-lance 
writers must return and pay taxes 

on royalties or sale of publication rights 
as unearned income. The ruling, which 
has come under attack from many 
sources, is as follows: 

The view is presented that all roy- 
alties paid by publishers to authors 
are paid as a consideration for the 
author selling, renting, or leasing his 
property to the publisher, and that 
royalties received by an author from 
his publishers do not come within 
the meaning of the term “earned in- 
come.” Where the royalties re- 
ceived by an author are derived 
either from the sale, leasing, or rent- 
ing of the intellectual product, it is 
the opinion of this office that they 
are not paid for “personal services 
actually rendered,” but are paid for 
the use or sale of property, and do 
not come within the meaning of the 
term “earned income.” 

A publisher may enter into a con- 


paper, or to write a book on a cer- 
tain subject, the publisher to copy- 
right the literary work and pay the 
author a stipulated amount in cash 
or a certain amount in cash plus a 
percentage of the income derived 
from other publishers using the 
articles or material in the book. 

In this class of cases there exists 
the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee, and the consideration paid 
the author is for his personal ser- 
vices. The intellectual products of 
an author who contracts or is em- 
ployed to write articles or books at 
some time in the future for pub- 
lishers, in a majority of cases, belong 
to the employer, and the author has 
no tangible or intangible property 
right in the published property. It 
is the opinion of this office that both 
the lump sum amount and royalties 
paid in this class of cases is for “per- 
sonal services actually rendered” 
and comes within the term “earned 
income.” 








tract with an author to write articles It is hoped that sufficient protest will 
on certain subjects once a week for arise to effect a change in this rule which 
a period of one year for a news- is obviously unfair to free-lance writers. 
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Final- 


evitable in such verse. 
phrase sung by a too lush tenor. 
ly, the introduction of Hellenic Pan into 


this Bohemian-Celtic style destroys the 
last possibility of illusion. 

The pity of it is that the author of this 
poem has facility, a good ear for lyric 
effects, and, doubtless, a true feeling for 
what he is writing avout. The epigram- 
matic 


“The farther away is a village spire 
The happier song sing I,” 


shows possibilities which are not real- 
ized in the present sample of his work. 
The fact is that he has fallen under a 
very enervating influence. 

I should not deal with this subject so 
fully and so firmly were I not deluged 
with poems showing how wide-spread 
is this gypsy mood. I need only quote 
a few titles: “Pipes o’ Pan” (the verses 
were good, but the o’ threw me off at 
once); “Gypsy Yearning”; “Gypsy 
Love”; “Just a Bit o’ the West”; “Trail 
o’ Dreams.” How is one to pronounce 
that o’ anyway? The nearest I can 
come to it is a grunt. 

Another general fault which I have 
noticed in many of the contributions 
lately is a tendency to echo too closely 
the cadence of some well-known poem. 
No doubt this imitation is unconscious, 
but its effect is always unfortunate. If 
the verses recall some really great piece 
of work, the reader immediately makes 
comparisons unfavorable to the echo; 
whereas if they recall some inferior but 
popular poem, he concludes that the 
echo’s taste is not as good as it should 
be. As an example of the first type, I 
shall quote a stanza which must recall 
to every reader Gray’s “Elegy”: 


The vesper bell rings softly from the hill, 
The weary birds fly homeward from the sky, 
The mist of evening rises gray and chill 
And all the waking world has passed me by. 


Vastly inferior as this is to the great 
Elegy, its rhythmic measure is so like 
that it immediately brings to mind the 
first stanza of the older poem. 


The 
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diction and even the mood are different, 
but the march of the verses, the con- 
struction of the sentences, is identical. 
Here is another example: 


By Lethe’s stream the poppies grow — 
And there my soul will ever be. 
Men care not that thou didst strive 
To raise a great name when alive. 
Thy name is lost in that great sea 
Where millions upon millions go! 


We will pass over the awkwardness of 
the fourth line, the strength of the las: 
two, and the qualities of the stanza in 
general, to consider the echo in the first 
line. The word poppies has, since the 
war, become so intimately related to a 
certain type of war poetry that we must 
be very sure it conveys no imitative note. 
The author of this stanza, far from tak- 
ing any such precaution, has allowed his 
first verse to fall into the exact measure 
ot 


In Flanders’ fields the poppies grow. 


This imitation is not plagiarism by any 
means. Our memory stores up many 
rhythmic impressions, and it is quite 
natural that these should be commun- 
icated to the mind during composition, 
along with more original material. | 
believe, however, that whenever we in- 
corporate an echo into a poem, we are 
vaguely aware that something is wrong. 
Perhaps we cannot ourselves find out 
just where the echo occurs. The solu- 
tion of this problem is to read any sus- 
pected passage to a group of friends 
and ask them frankly if they find any 
imitative lines. 

it will be noted that both of the gen- 
eral faults which I have mentioned today 
are the result of a too “literary” method 
of composition. The gypsy mood and 
the unconscious echo have their source 
in other people’s work. It is not inap- 
propriate, therefore, to repeat at this 
time the warning that every writer must 
be in direct contact with his subject. He 
must not perceive nature, his emotions, 
or any material in the indirect light shed 
by some one else’s work. 
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ruling from Washington, free-lance 

writers must return and pay taxes 
on royalties or sale of publication rights 
as unearned income. The ruling, which 
has come under attack from many 
sources, is as follows: 

The view is presented that all roy- 
alties paid by publishers to authors 
are paid as a consideration for the 
author selling, renting, or leasing his 
property to the publisher, and that 
royalties received by an author from 
his publishers do not come within 
the meaning of the term “earned in- 
come.” Where the royalties re- 
ceived by an author are derived 
either from the sale, leasing, or rent- 
ing of the intellectual product, it is 
the opinion of this office that they 
are not paid for “personal services 
actually rendered,” but are paid for 
the use or sale of property, and do 
not come within the meaning of the 
term “earned income.” 

A publisher may enter into a con- 
tract with an author to write articles 
on certain subjects once a week for 
a period of one year for a news- 


| yp a change is made in a recent 


paper, or to write a book on a cer- 
tain subject, the publisher to copy- 
right the literary work and pay the 
author a stipulated amount in cash 
or a certain amount in cash plus a 
percentage of the income derived 
from other publishers using the 
articles or material in the book. 

In this class of cases there exists 
the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee, and the consideration paid 
the author is for his personal ser- 
vices. The intellectual products of 
an author who contracts or is em- 
ployed to write articles or books at 
some time in the future for pub- 
lishers, in a majority of cases, belong 
to the employer, and the author has 
no tangible or intangible property 
right in the published property. It 
is the opinion of this office that both 
the lump sum amount and royalties 
paid in this class of cases is for “per- 
sonal services actually rendered” 
and comes within the term “earned 
income.” 

It is hoped that sufficient protest will 
arise to effect a change in this rule which 
is obviously unfair to free-lance writers. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


PLAYING LOT’S WIFE 


Editor, the Forum: 


There had been reposing in my mind for some 
time past the idea that women were marching right 
along in the columns of America’s best magazines, 
until one day I opened a copy of the Century and 
a glance at the table of contents revealed that there 
was not a woman contributor in that issue. My 
first reaction was to discover how many women- 
writers the other three literary quality magazines 
entertained in their aristocratic quarters. The re- 


the 


sult was a dispassionate investigation of 
numerical status of women-contributors to the 
Century, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, and 


Harper's. 

A half-year of women-contributors to four great 
American magazines: May to October, inclusive, 
for the year 1926, showed that there were 11] 
women appearing in six months in those four 
periodicals. During that time the men-contributors 
to the same periodicals totalled 302. 

I decided to go back ten years in my examina- 
tion. I would discover for my own satisfaction 
that women, though still outnumbered by men in 
current literary publications, had made an in- 
dividual class advance during ten years. 

So the bound volumes of the Century, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, and Harper’s were 
taken down and dusted. The investigation proved 
that in 1916, during the six months beginning with 
May and ending with October, the number of wo- 


men-contributors to those magazines had been 
greater than the number during 1926. The pub- 
lished writings of women in 1916 in those four 
periodicals came to 134! 

Again I went back, ten more years, to 1906. 
The same six-month-period was chosen. Surely 


during twenty years of frank literary effort by 
women in the United States there had heen a 
sizable gain. 

And the third inquiry, which superstition de- 
clared should be successful, announced that in 
those days women-writers appeared 153 times in 
the pages of the Century, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner’s, and Harper’s. A loss of 19 from 1906- 
1916. A loss of 23 from 1916-1926. A loss of 42 
from 1906-1926. 


That was no place to stop. I turned a second 


time to the current year’s issues of six months, 
from May to October, determined to demonstrate 
that though many women were not published, the 
women who did get in, kept in line. I 


intended 
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WiTH WOMEN-WRITERS 


to chuckle over the pleasant repetition of feminine 
signatures. 

I merely held up both hands in outstretched 
chagrin. Only ten of the women-writers who got 
their work published at all in these four entranc- 
ing journals had their signatures reprinted in six 
months, 

Again I sought corroboration in 1916's figures 
for the belief that successful women-writers are 
becoming more in demand. And there, in 1916, I 
beheld 21. Twice as many, and one to carry! 1906 
offered 18 names. 

I decided that the women-writers of today must 
be of a higher grade. The reading public must 
demand a stronger back ground. Women-writers 
who get repeated must have already succeeded, and 
in some measure have been previously recognized. 
My assumption seemed correct. 


Out of the 18 women whose work appeared 
more than once in the pages of the Century, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, and Harper’s in 
1906, only seven were included by the concurrent 
“Who's Who” of the nation. In 1916, though there 
was an increase of women-writer encorists, there 
were only seven recognized by the 1916 “Who’s 


Who” of the nation. The assumption fluttered 
perceptibly. But 1926 proved conclusively my 
point. Out of only ten women-writers who have 


their names more than once in tables of contents 
in these four literary journals for 1926, May to 
October issues, seven are in “Who's Who” of the 
nation 

It does not seem to matter where one gets her 
experience and training. North, East, South, 
West; all send their quotas among the literary 
feminine dittoists. England even comes in for 
a recall. 

The form is of no apparent concern. Women- 
writers today use fiction, verse, or essay structure 
Some women-writers use more than one. inter- 
changeably. Women-writers in the Century 
favored the fiction-vehicle to ride these six months 
from May to October; in the Atlantic Monthly 
the essay was overwhelmingly preferred; in 
Scribner’s verse got its hurdle; and in Harper’s 
fiction again held the reins. 

Women also win the coveted cup of repetition 
from many and various professions. Almost en- 
tirely the repeated women-writers in these four 
magazines are married. But, married or single, 
they come from all types of occupations: editors, 




















politicians, teachers, social leaders, 
sometimes just plain home-bodies. 
Just one essential characteristic they hold in 
common. All of them have lived, and learned 
life from some individual angle before they have 
come to answer the curtain-calls of our four oft- 
mentioned magazines. And most of the curtain- 
calls are for women who have learned life in 
generous outline. Travel seems almost a con- 
commitant of present-day publication for women. 
There are of course notable exceptions but the 
world is so shrunken by automobiles, steamship 
lines, radio, and air-travel that one can seldom in- 
terest even mere Americans in dialectic thought. 
Dialect is permissable, sometimes sought for — 


physicians ; 


AMATEUR OR 


Editor, the Forum: 

Have you ever considered the 
“When is an Amateur”? 

In sporting parlance, one ceases to be an ama- 
teur with the first dollar he earns by his physical 
prowess, but authors may not be so simply classi- 
fied. One may have received dozens of checks 
for literary matter and still remain an arch ama- 
teur, while another may acquire all the character- 
istics of a professional before having had any 
matter accepted. 

To me the amateur is one who cries or swears 
— according to sex or temperament — over the 
returned manuscript; stores it away in the pigeon- 
hole of a desk; and takes it out at intervals, 
mournfully questioning what is wrong with it and 
wondering ineffectively where it might be sent 
with some prospect of sticking. 

Personally, I have endeavored to climb out of 
this class and have in a measure succeeded, al- 
though writing is still only an avocation with me. 
Incidentally, I find that the method I pursue saves 
me an enormous amount of time and many heart- 
aches. 

When I finish a manuscript, unless there is 
some very special reason for haste in the market- 
ing, I lay it aside for several days, then I go over 
it most critically, emending and improving accord- 
ing to my skill. Next I read it aloud to myself 
very attentively to determine whether it “listens 


question of 


Their 








Elsie Singmaster gives us that, to our delight — 
but, before it nurtures a Quality brood, it has 
to be based on the cosmic intelligence of its canny 
creator. 

If this has been tedious, and undiverting, it has 
sufficed if one kind of profit was derived. The 
kind of profit which, caused by the facing of facts, 
will encourage the deduction in the minds of many 
current women would-be writers that cluttering 
the mails at 353 Fourth avenue, 8 Arlington street, 
597 Fifth avenue, and 49 East 33rd street, is 
futile until they, too, have lived and learned and 
artfully translated life in human-interest vernac- 
ular. And may they do that very thing soon! 
Waco, Texas. Claude Eager Johnson. 


PROFESSIONAL 


good.” After, perhaps, one more critical reading, 
without further question, I pronounce it good 
that is good from my present stand-point of 
ability, and I type it neatly. 

Next I write the title at the top of a card for 
filing, and below it inscribe the names of twenty 
or so possible markets as divulged by my inter- 
ested study of THE Writer and of current mag- 
azines. The manuscript is then started on its 
merry round with never a sigh cr hesitation be- 
tween trips. I merely examine it enough to know 
that it is still presentable, put it in another enve- 
lope, and intrust it to Uncle Sam. When it needs 
recopying, I sometimes go over it once more, 
improving where possible, and immediately send 
it out again. 

When the manuscript is at last marketed, I 
erase the penciled title and substitute instead that 
of another effort in the same line, and now the 
already prepared list, duly revised if need be, 
serves a good turn for it may be used again and 
again. Generally, however, I send first to the 
periodical which accepted the last manuscript, if 
the new one is not too similar. 

Naturally, on these cards, I have collected much 
very personal information, for sometimes I re 
ceive letters instead of rejection slips, and the 
cards now constitute a very considerable asset. 

J. RK. Goldwater. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITING FOR PAY 


Editor, the Forum: 

Necessity is a Spartan Mother. She makes life 
interesting for thousands and provides an incentive 
for endeavors that often bring to us our richest 
blessings. When life lacks the urge of a great 
need we are in danger of being encompassed by 
commonplace trifles that hinder the growth of in- 
dividual effort and invention. 

Having dabbled in literary pursuits most of my 
time without any pay, I recently determined to 
work at writing from a financial standpoint. The 
lack of ready cash was the spur that drove me on. 
The reporter’s column in a daily paper brought 
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Then a clerkship 
able to continue 


meager returns for much labor. 
relieved the situation, and I was 
writing as a “side-line.” 

When the American Magazine gave me first 
prize for a 400-word story I felt that I had made 
a good beginning. But, of late the returns have 
been in self-addressed, stamped envelopes. Not 
much money in that. 

As I am not easily discouraged I began a closer 
study of the markets. A very attractive adver- 
tisement by a Publishing Company got my check. 
It held out alluring bait in the promise of expert 
revision, correction, and selling of manuscripts 

















for a good-sized fee. Imagine my disappointment, 
when the envelope came back, to find the story 
just as I had mailed it, no corrections, changes, or 
suggestions. The company did say the story was 
“excellent” and advised mailing it to the list of 
newspapers enclosed; any one of them would do. 

I was sold, if my story was not. 

By this time I had written songs and in the 
market advertisements, was one that merely said; 
“I want your song.” No promises, and no re- 
quests for money. This looked very different from 
the others, and I mailed the song. The answer 
was that upon receipt of thirty dollars the song 
would be set to music, but not made ready for 
the printer; more money would be required jor 
that. 

Another publisher to whom I sent a song, said 
the song was meritorious and would be a “great 
hit,” if I would mail them the money to have it 
printed. When I did not respond, he notified me 
that if I did not “sign a contract and mail them a 
check by a certain date he would destroy the 
song.” 

As I keep carbon copies of things I send out I 
was not troubled by the loss. Again I became an 
easy mark when I paid to become a “Staff Writer” 
for a concern for three months. The return for 
this investment was a list of papers and the ad- 


HOW TO KEEP TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

1 am writing and sending out manuscripts at 
the rate of fiity or more each month. Many of 
them are short, but it is necessary to keep an 
accurate record of the trips made, in order to 
avoid sending a manuscript to the same place 
twice. For two or three years I have been ex- 
perimenting with different systems of recording 
the journeyings of my brain children, the object 
being to eliminate unnecessary labor. 

Trying to make an income that will necessitate 
the paying of an income tax (yes, I am willing 
to pay if I can make enough) means that | must 
turn out from three to five thousand words a day 
when I write; for there are lots of days between 
when I am collecting material and doing other 
necessary jobs as a householder. Last year I 
sent out over six hundred separate and distinct 
manuscripts and something like ninety per cent. ot 
them were sold for cash. It is not a small task 
to keep track of all these offerings and figure out 
at the end of the year just how many have gone 
astray and just what percentage was not sold. 
My present system makes it possible ior me te 
tell at any time just where a certain manuscript 
is reposing. 

My assistants in keeping track of the manu- 
scripts are an ordinary card system, with :ndex, 
and a plain memorandum book. The cards | am 
using are ruled across the top with a red line and 
there are ten lines below, which give me room to 
record the ramblings of a manuscript, even unto 
the tenth trip. 


The Wity 
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vice to mail my stories to them. No correction 
or help of any kind, but the concern informed me 
that my connection with it would expire in three 
months. As I take magazines with up-to-date 
directory service in them I let the membership 
lapse. Having been for years in the service I felt 
no thrill upon receiving names of daily papers 
or magazines, 

| am still receiving letters saying that if I do 
not remit, my songs will not be published and 
assuring me that the songs have great possibilities, 
but the concerns give no evidence of gratitude 
when I offer them the right to the songs; offer 
to relinquish my claim upon them in toto. Nothing 
but a check or money order appeals to them. For 
this reason the Markets no longer attract me. I 
pay dues in the League of American Pen-Women, 
and find there all the help I need, free to mem- 
bers. Miss Alice H. Drake is chairman of the 
poetry group where we can have our verse dis- 
cussed and corrected. A Manuscript Service 
Bureau is in charge of Dr. Mary Meek Atkeson. 
In conclusion I am convinced no agent can place 
a story where the writer fails. An editor usually 
knows what he wants. He does not wait for an 
agent to tell him. 

Willa B. Young. 

Washington, D. C. 


The title of the article is written on the red line. 
Just below is the name and the address of the 
periodical to which the manuscript is sent. At 
the left, or before the name of the publication, 
appears the date of the first trip. If the offering 
comes back, the date of return is recorded at the 
right of the address of the publication. In this 
way, ten trips are recorded. 

In order to avoid looking over the entire list 
of cards to learn what manuscripts are out, the 
book is kept. This is a book with horizontal! rul- 
ing, opening flat. Two pages are used. Vertical 
lines are drawn. At the leit is space for the date. 
Next comes a larger space for the title. Then 
appears a narrow space for the number of words. 
The fourth space is for the name of the periodical 
which eventually accepts the article, while a fifth 
space is left to record the fact if the manuscript 
is lost or finally unsold when the date of timeli- 
ness has been passed. Two more spaces are left, 
one to indicate the amount received in payment and 
the other to total up the number of words to date. 

I keep the last column for the purpose of check- 
ing up on the amount of work done. It is necessary 
that a certain amount be turned out each month ii 
I would keep the checks coming and the lean woli 
of hunger away from the door. 

More elaborate systems have been tried out, but 
this seems to answer my purpose better than any 
other. The card system shows just where a manu- 
script is located. When it is sold and the money 
is received the proper records are made in the 
hook and the card removed and placed in another 

















file. At the time the first record is made upon 
the card, the title of the manuscript and the num- 
ber of words it contains are written in the book. 
When the manuscript is sold, the name of the 
periodical is recorded in the proper column, also 
the amount in another column. 

The book tells me, without referring to the 
cards, just how many manuscripts I have on the 
road. This is important, for it is necessary that 
a certain number be out all the time. That is the 
only way to assure regular returns. When the 
manuscript is sold, the name of the periodical is 
set down in its proper column. If the check 
comes along on acceptance, the amount is set down 
and the record is complete. If it does not come 
until after publication, the amount will be re- 
corded at that time. 

In the kind of writing I am doing, largely for 
the agricultural press, I find it important that each 
paper and magazine be kept with a certain num- 
ber of manuscripts under consideration. For in- 
stance, I have six weekly farm papers. These 
papers all use my material regularly and pay after 
publication. I find it advisable to keep five or six 


Their 








unpublished manuscripts in the hands of each at 
al] times. In order that the supply shall not be- 
come too low and also that the editor may not 
be deluged with my offerings, I have resorted to 
the method of keeping a smal] memorandum book 
to indicate the number of manuscripts in the hands 
of each. I know about how long it would be be- 
fore getting the manuscript back, if it were 
coming. When it seems likely to stick, the title 
is written in the little book. As fast as published, 
the titles are crossed off. This makes it necessary 
that I subscribe for the publications. It is a good 
policy to subscribe, anyway, for those publications 
which are using your work regularly. You are 
able to write more intelligently if you are familiar 
with the type of material used. 

My work is done largely for farm, garden, and 
poultry publications. The rate paid for this ma- 
terial runs from one-third to one cent a word. 
Every minute counts, hence I have devised this 
plan of keeping track of my .manuscripts. For 
more than a year, the system has been used and it 
seems to be practical and simple. 

East Barrington, N. H. Charles H. Chesley. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPS 


Editor, the Forum: 

“The bitterness of soot itself may be con- 
sidered as sweet, when compared to those 
troubles and mortifications which surround 
the unfortunate creature who derives his poor 
and precarious support from the labours of 
his pen.” 

So says the introduction to “A Philosophi- 
cal, Historical and Moral Essay on Old 
Maids” published in three volumes in Dublin, 
in 1786. The author gives no name, but 
styles himself as “a friend to the sisterhood,” 
and expresses the hope that he may attain to 
“the hitherto unknown and unsurpassable title 
of Gentleman Pensioner to the Immaculate 
Community of Old Maids.” 

The complete text of his statement con- 
cerning writers, with the old “s’s” represent- 
ed by “f’s” to suggest still further the quaint- 
ness with which the orginal is replete, is as 
follows : 

“A celebrated philofopher of France (Mr. 
d'Alembert) has written a benevolent and ad- 
mirable effay on thofe unfortunate beings 
called Authors; and a contemplative, inde- 
fatigable philanthropift of our own country 
(the amiable traveller, Jonas Hanway, 
Efquire, whose pen had been affidvoufly em- 
ployed, for half a century, in the service of 
humanity) has, with equal goodness and pro- 


priety, produced a treatife on Chimney- 
fweepers. Diffimilar as the refpective evils 
of thefe different fufferers may be thought, 
we may find on examination, a very ftriking 
refemblence between them, both in the fer- 
vices they perform and the hardships they 
endure. It is the bufinefs of an Author, if 
he underftands his profeffion, to fweep away 
thofe black and bitter particles, which form 
a lodgment on the brain, and to give that de- 
gree of cleanlinefs and comfort to the peri- 
cranium of his reader, which the brufh of the 
Chimney-fweeper fecures to the houfe of his 
employer. The rewards, which are ufually 
given to thefe fellow-labourers in the fer- 
vice of mankind, are equally deftitute of pro- 
portion to the benefit which the world re- 
reives from their toil. The fate of both is 
bitter: but the bitterneff of foot itfelf may 
be confidered as fweet, when compared to 
thofe troubles and mortifications which fur- 
round the unfortunate creature, who derives 
his poor and precarious support from the 
labours of his pen. Much credit is therefore 
undoubtedly due to the ‘humane effayiits of 
France and England, who have endeavoured 
to alleviate the burthens which prefs fo 
heavily on thefe two afflicted claffes of man- 
kind.” 


Waterloo, Lowa. Doris R. Walder. 


PATIENCE IN SELLING 


Editor, the Forum: 

In at least two of Earl Derr Biggers’ delightful 
stories the most engaging character is one Charley 
Chann, a Chinese detective, of Honolula. Charley 


is quite a philosopher, and his favorite expression 
is this: “Patience are a lovely virtue.” 

I agree with the Honorable Chann, and if you 
will exercise “the loveiy virtue” to the extent of 
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reading the remaining few 
will agree, also. 

At any rate, here is why I consider the 
cise of patience a great virtue 

In June, 1924, I wrote a story and submitted it 
during the same month. It came back. It was 
promptly mailed out the second time. And that 
program has followed ever since — back and forth 

-for three years. Usually, rejection slips came 
back with the story, but occasionally a brief letter 
accompanied its return. One good-hearted editor 
was kind enough to say, “Keep on sending it out, 


lines, I’m sure you 


exer- 


for I believe it will sell.” gut I did n’t need 
this advice particularly, for it would have traveled 
the same routes had he not given the advice. I 


knew I had sold stories no better, and some 
not so good, so it was merely a question of finding 
the right berth. 

Well, during the good month of June, 1927, this 
manuscript was accepted. 

Casting backward and summing up, I find that 
it made thirty-eight trips. The postage amounted 
to some three dollars, the price 
half cent per word, which 
per cent. profit. 

Was it worth the time and patience? 

I think it was. In fact, I think it was better 
to have sold the story after it had made the thirty 
eight trips than to have sold it the first time out. 
Of course, if it had sold on its first trip, I should 


received was one- 
left more than fifty 


——= The Wily 








have had the price it brought three years ago, and 
should have saved the stamps and stationery. But, 
on the other hand, thirty-eight editors now know 
that I can write a salable story —for it finally 
sold — whereas if it had not made these rounds, 
only one editor would have known about this 
story. It has paved the way for other material. 
In fact, some of them invited me to submit other 
material. So when I knock at those doors again, 
they will at least say, “Come in,” whether they 
do business with me or not. 

If you write a really good story, I believe that 
the greater number of editors who read it, the 
better it is for the writer. I have deliberately 
sent stories to editors that I knew would not buy 
them, simply to see if they would express an 
opinion about them, and they did that very thing, 
in several instances; expressed favorable opinions, 
and in some instances invited me to come again. 

Therefore, my fellow amateurs, don’t get dis- 
couraged if a story comes back. Be sure vou have 
a salable story — an interesting, neatly-written 
story —and keep sending it out until it sells, for 
just so sure as it is clean and interesting it will 
eventually land. 

Now, are you in agreement with Hon. Charley 
and yours truly, that “Patience are a_ lovely 
virtue” ? 

Robert O. Huite. 
Atlanta, Ga 


WRITING TO SYSTEM 


Editor, the Forum: 


Discovering by experience that the evenings 
were never sufficiently long for the work I 
was planning to undertake, I divided my week 
into water-tight compartments. On Monday 
I devoted myself to topical articles; Tuesday 
was allocated to detective and mystery 
stories; Wednesday to humorous © stuff; 
Thursday to the plain, unvarnished love-story ; 
and Friday became a general clearing-up 
night when I[ revised the work I had already 
done, submitted the finished work, and at- 
tended to general correspondence 

This scheme has many points in its favor. 
Certainly it has paid me better than my 
former slip-shod habit of attacking whatever 
was uppermost in my brain. 

It has the supreme merit of rendering one 
fresh for the work in hand. A 
long time to a brain which must be 
agile if cne is to deserve any success as a 
free-lance. It enables me to regard the week- 
end as a complete rest from the actual writ 
ing and the heart-breaking toi] of revision. 
This is the period when I map out my work 
for the ensuing week; when the ideas are 
jotted down in my diary; when I ponder over 


week iS a 
somewhat 


all | am going to make my characters say 
and do in the forthcoming story. 

The main objection to this plan lies in the 
fact that one has to break off a story just 
when one is getting at grips with it. Some 
people asseverate that a tale written at fever- 
heat is almost invariably a successful one. I 
have found it so only when one has become 
absolutely saturated with the theme and its 
characters; and, when such a desideration 
has been attained, it makes little difference 
whether the story is completed in three con- 
secutive nights or in three nights of consecu- 
ive weeks. A _ story which lives with the 
writer cannot die in a week. 

Topical and humourous stuff can invariably 
be started and finished the same night. Al- 
most every story may be divided into three 
or four distinct sections and it should be the 
aim of the writer to complete one section a 
week. (This in particular applies to mystery 
and detective stories.) Lastly, the very fact 
that one has to spend the allotted two or three 
hours on clearly defined lines is an induce- 
ment to work; and, after a while, the habit of 
work becomes so fixed that any interruptions 
are anathema. Harry Baile 
Kingswinford, Dudley, England 
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Book Reviews 


Lire oF EuGENE FIELp. By Slason Thomp- 
son. 408 pages. Cloth. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


Something infinitely more than an ab- 
sorbing biography is this book about the 
most companionable wit and writer of 
his time. For in it is the record of a 
friendship, a comradeship between two 
fellow-workers that is as rare as it is 
stimulating. 

Slason Thompson’s close association 
with Eugene Field began in 1883 when 
they both joined the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. But so well did Thompson 
come to know Field that the early 
chapters of his book give every impres- 
sion of lifelong friendship. Briefly they 
trace Eugene’s distinguished Vermont 
ancestry; describe his father’s emigra- 
tion to St. Louis, where Eugene was 
born in 1850, and give glimpses of his 
boyhood with relatives in New England, 
following the death of his mother. His 
education was fitful. Three years in as 
many colleges gave no indication that he 
would become a writer. He cared little 
for study but was a genial, sportive 
leader among boys. A comedian by in- 
stinct and habit, a born mimic, he would 
have followed the stage if his one ven- 
ture had not proved a failure. A spend- 
thrift by nature, he used in travel abroad 
the small fortune left by his father, until 
his early marriage turned his thoughts 
for the first time to earning a living. 
Money came to be an almost endless 
need, but nothing could change his love 
of fun and his disposition to tease. 

What Mr. Thompson calls “the hobble- 


dehoy period of Field’s literary career” 
began as a journalist in St. Louis, con- 
tinued in Kansas City, and ended in Den- 
ver. Wherever he went his home be- 
came the rendezvous for all the happy- 
hearted members of the newspaper and 
theatrical professions. The chapter, 
“Life in Denver,” is a perfect storehouse 
of anecdote. Field’s assignment as city 
editor of the Tribune was to “make it 
hum.” And how he did make it hum! 
Mr. Thompson writes: 


How they burned the candle at both ends in 
those Denver days may be illustrated by the 
story of the first meeting of Field and Edgar 
W., familiarly known to fame as “Bill” Nye. 
How Field discovered Nye is thus told. Nye 
was what old-time printers call “plugging 
along,” without setting the prairie on fire, on 
the Laramie Boomerang. His peculiar vein 
of humor caught the journalistic eye of Field, 
who wrote to Nye and got him to contribute 
a weekly letter to the Tribune for the princely 
stipend of five dollars per letter. This was 
raised to ten dollars when the letters fitted in 
with Denver’s sense of humor, and when Field 
informed Nye that he was to be paid fifteen 
dollars a letter, Nye promptly closed his 
Boomerang desk and posted off to Denver to 
see what sort of a Golconda was squandering 
its shekels on him. When he appeared in the 
Tribune office he looked more like a bewhisk- 
ered western farmer than the bald-headed, 
clean-shaven humorist with whose lean fea- 
tures the American public was to become so 
well acquainted. Entering Field’s office and 
introducing himself, he was promptly wel- 
comed and waved to a bottomless black walnut 
chair, purposely set with a few exchanges to 
break the ice with casual and unsuspecting 
callers. Through this chair Bill Nye dropped 
into a lifelong friendship and association with 
Eugene Field. 

After such an unceremonious introduction, 
nothing would confirm the entente cordiale be- 
tween two such bon companions but a dinner 
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given by Field at the St. James Hotel in honor 
of Bill Nye. The supper-dinner-breakifast 
started after the Tribune had gone to press 
and the boys went home with the larks in the 
morning. It is related that the company es- 
corted their guest to his room at five o'clock 
and departed with effusive professions of good 
will. Waiting in the ‘hotel office long enough 
for Nye to retire, they sent up cards request 
ing his presence downstairs on immediate bus- 
Nye, however, was a match for his 
tormentors and the bell-boy returned, bear: 

a shotgun, with the 
speak for him. 


ness. 


message that it woux 


Field left Denver upon the urging of 
Melville E. Stone to join his staff on the 
new Chicago Morning News. The follow- 
ing letter which concluded the bargain 1s 
quoted from Mr. Stone’s “Fifty Years a 
Journalist” (1921) : 

Denver, April 26, 1883 
Dear Mr. STONE: 

Had I supposed you were going to be in Denver 
a day longer I should have tried to have another 
talk with you and I believe we could have settled 
the question of my coming to Chicago. I repeat 
that I was much pleased by the way you talked 
relative to my casting my lot with the News, and 
I want to assure you once more that when I go 
to you it will be with the intention of staying. 
As I intimated to you while you were here, | can- 
not leave the Tribune people in the lurch. I have 
a contract with them till August 2, and, while | 
could get out of that contract, I would prefer 
abiding strictly by it. Would it suit you as well, 
providing we agree to other details, that I delay 
my coming to you till September 1? I will con- 
tract with you for two or three years, to do the 
work you specify, for $50 per week the first year, 
$50.50 per week the second year If you choose 
to contract for three years, I shall want $55 the 
third year. The reason I tack on the 50 cents for 
the second year is to gratify a desire I have to 
be able to say I am earning a little more money 
each vear. This is a notion I have happily been 
able to gratify ever since I began reporting at $10 
a week. 

Will you people allow me $100 for the expense 
of breaking up housekeeping here and removing to 
Chicago? I am a deucedly poor man or I would 
not suggest such a thing. An attempt at honesty 
in the profession has kept me gloriously hard up, 
with a constantly increasing family. However, as 
you are not running a charity enterprise, | 
you will not consider this suggestion if it 
seems an improper one. I trust to hear from you 
at your earliest convenience 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE 


heg 


last 


FIELD 


Within a week of Field’s coming to the 
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News a change in the Herald across the 
street moved nine-tenths of the editorial 
staff, including Thompson as_ chief 
editorial writer, to the News offices. 
This was the beginning of the friendship 
between Thompson and his self-styled 
“sweet friend Eugene Field, The Good 
Knight sans peur et sans monnaie.” And 
such a friendship! — ranging the length 
of Chicago’s newspaper, political, sport- 
ing, theatrical, and social life, and punct- 
uated by the most amusing letters and 
notes. Here is a sample of the office 
notes with which Field bombarded his 
friend at lunch time: 


Sirk SLosson, 

The Good but Impecunious Knight bides in the 
business office, and there soothly will he tarry till 
you come anon. So speed thee, bearing with thee 
ducats, that in thy sweet company and by thy 
joyous courtesy the good Knight may be regaled 
with great and sumptuous cheer withal. 

Tue Goon KnIGuHr. 


To corral such a varied record of ad- 
ventures within the space of one volume 
would seem impossible. But Mr. Thomp- 
son has done it. It is a living presenta- 
tion of the experiences from which Field 
drew all his material for his prose and 
verse, as well as his column, “Sharps and 
Flats.” “This daily column,” writes Mr. 
Thompson, “was a crystallization of the 
busy fancies that ran riot through his 
busy days and nights of light-hearted 
pleasure. He reflected everything he 
read and heard and saw, and nothing that 
interested humanity came amiss to his 
facile and felicitous pen. Out of the 
comedy of his nature came the sweetness 
of his work and out of his association 
with all kinds and conditions of mankind 
came that insight into the springs of 
human passion and action that shines 
through all that he wrote, from “The 
Robin and the Violet” (1884) to “The 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac” (1895). 

Writers will find especially interesting 
the chapters on “Methods of His Daily 
Work,” “Field’s Auto-Analysis,” “Esti- 
mate of His Work,” and “The Saints’ and 
Sinners’ Corner,’ —describing that 
group of book-lovers that congregated 
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daily at McClurg’s (the only bookstore 
that Chicago boasted when Field came to 
the city) and which Field made famous 
in his column. It is told how Field on 
one occasion there saved a book which 
he greatly coveted by inscribing the fol- 
lowing quatrain on the flyleaf: 


Sweet friend for Jesus’s sake forbeare 
To buy ye boke thou findest here, 
For that when I do get ye pelf, 
I mean to buy ye boke myselfe. 
EuGENE FIELD 


The illustrations include quotations 
and facsimiles that run the whole gamut 
of Fieldian frolic, fun, and dead earnest, 
from the manuscripts of verse, including 
“Little Boy Blue,” to a wealth of humor- 
ous drawings for which Field was noted. 
There are also little known poems and 
prose which have never appeared in his 
collected work, including the mistakenly 
sequestered poem, “Little Willie.” 


Morrow’s Worp Finper. By Paul D. 
Hugon. 420 pages. Cloth. New York: 
William Morrow & Company. 


The sub-title describes this new word 
book as “A Living Guide to Modern Us- 
age, Spelling, Synonyms, Pronunciation, 
Grammar, Word Origins, and Author- 
ship, All in One Alphabetical Order.” In 
a foreword on “What It Is and How To 
Use It,” the publishers explain that it is 
“the direct outcome of tabulations show- 
ing the mistakes most commonly made, 
and the questions most commonly asked, 
by more than ten thousand adult stud- 
ents from every walk of life who were 
taking correspondence courses in various 
subjects. Of that number, some two 
thousand expressed in almost identical 
terms their greatest difficulty as ‘finding 
the right word.” Recognizing that 
cross-references are the bugbear of the 
person who has not specialized in re- 
search work, the editor has attempted 
to supply a book with “an absolute mini- 
mum of abbreviations or cross-refer- 
ences—a book that will answer the 
average adult’s everyday questions at the 
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place where he is most likely to look for 
the answer, i. e., at the thought place and 
not at the grammatical or alphabetical 
place, and without assuming his accept- 
ance of a philosophical system of classi- 
fication of knowledge (a system which 
would necessarily be arbitrary if not 
totally out of date at the outset).” 

Paul D. Hugon, who edits the book, 
also contributes a brief but spirited pre- 
face on “English—The World Lan- 
guage,” in which he makes this interest- 
ing statement: 


“Between the Historicists, who would set 
up the Past as the only standard of linguistic 
usage, and the Realists, who wait pencil in 
hand to jot down as tremendously significant 
all the youthful slang and the half-baked ex- 
uberance of the Present, it is not necessary to 
make a choice, for both are equally one- 
sided. . . . Neither Historicism nor Real- 
ism, but Conscious Evolution, is the keynote 
of modern language study. With the coming 
of the radio, and with the adoption of English 
as the official language of the League of 
Nations (on a par with French, but fast being 
adopted all over Europe as well as over the 
rest of the world), it is no longer a case of 
choosing between British usage on the one 
hand and American usage on the other. Both 
should be noted when they differ; neither 
should be considered as more than a dialect 
variation of the great World English which 
is to be the language of the entire human 
race at no distant date. And when they do 
differ, leaving us in doubt as to the ‘correct’ 
form, we should apply to our language the 
rule which Luther Burbank applied to plants; 
we should refer to Fundamental Principles, 
thereby consciously aligning ourselves behind 
the great laws of Nature, compliance with 
which means Liberty.” 


From all this, we might expect a refer- 
ence work that is unique, and it is — 
stirringly so. Word origins are treated 
in a novel manner which leads to as- 
sociated ideas and derivatives. In ad- 
dition to the exact synonym of a word, 
there are related synonyms with their 
exact shades of meaning. Good usage 
of a word is treated with the word in 
question. 

Altogether, this really readable book 
should fill an important place beside his 
Thesaurus on the desk of the modern 
writer. 
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The Manuscript Market 
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Tus information as to the present special needs of various period- 


wals comes directly from the editors. 


Particulars as to condi- 


tions of prizes offers should be sought from those offering the 
prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers 
should examine a copy of the magazine in question—MARGARET 


PARAMOUNT FEATURES— 45 East Seven- 
teenth street, New York., has an active 
market for feature articles that combine 
news interest, compact and clear writ- 
ing, and unusual angles. Stories must 
be limited to 3,500 words, but may cover 
any field. Humorous treatment of sub- 
jects of popular or trade interest is es- 
pecially desired. Photographs should 
accompany material when possible. 
Paramount Features is planning to ex- 
tend its newspaper syndicate features, 
and has openings for several short week- 
ly articles that can be run in a series of 
either twenty-six or fifty-two instal- 
ments. Only new ideas of widespread 
appeal will be considered. 


TaLes oF Macic Anp Mvstery — 93] 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penn., a new 
magazine to be issued about November 
1, is in the market for short stories, of 
from 1,000 to 3,500 words, touching upon 
the strange, the bizarre, and the unusual 
— ghost stories, horror stories, etc. The 
magazine will also use articles on magic 
and miracles of the past and present, and 
spirits and spiritism, and one of the reg- 
ular features will be a department on 
“Strange Personalities,” for which the 
editor would like brief articles, of from 


Gorpon, Manuscript Market Editor. 
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200 to 300 words, on such persons, living 
or dead. Photographs or drawings, 
showing only the head of the person de- 
scribed, should be sent when possible. 
Payment for material will be made on 
acceptance, at from one-half to one cent 
a word. Walter B. Gibson is the manag- 
ing editor of the magazine. 


Mystery Stories —52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, is now in the market for 
Western mystery stories and pyschic 
stories, both short stories, and novelettes 
not exceeding 25,000 words. Only first 
American serial rights will be purchased, 
decisions will be made within one week, 
and two cents a word and upward will 
be paid on acceptance. 


sEAU — 500 Fifth avenue, New York, es- 
pecially needs good poetry (for which it 
rarely pays) and articles that are smart 
and scintillating and that launch a barb 
at overestimated figures on the Amer- 
ican scene. 


THe Preopte’s Poputar Montuiy — Des 
Moines, lowa, needs in the fiction line at 
present short stories, of from 6,000 to 8,- 
000 words, of wholesome every day life, 
unsophisticated, woman-appeal, and, es- 
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pecially, love stories. The magazine al- 
so wants serials, containing from 60,000 
to 80,000 words, on the same general 
subjects. 


THE TREASURE CHEST — 690 Market street, 
San Francisco, Calif., especially wants 
some humorous, healthy fiction, both for 
juveniles and for juniors. 


THE INLAND PRINTER—632 Sherman 
street, Chicago, I/ll., has no manuscript 
needs at the present time. 


YounG PropLE—1701 Chestnut _ street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., could use some good, 
short editorial articles of a semi-preach- 
ment nature. 


TripLE X— Robbinsdale, Minn., is in 
particular need of short, humorous cow- 
boy yarns, written in the first person, 
and not exceeding 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at rates 
varying from one and one-half cents a 
word to five cents a word. 


THE ARCHITECT AND’ BuILtpER— 168 
Roseville avenue, Newark, N. J., covers the 
building and construction field, dealing 
periodically with the architectural 
phase, and is desirous of procuring art- 
icles on such subjects, with illustrations, 
when possible. Payment is made at the 
rate of ten dollars a thousand words, and 
rejected material is returned within ten 
days. 


THE PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLY 
SALESMAN — 239 West Thirtieth _ street, 
New York, wants stories of progressive 
plumbing and heating wholesale houses, 
illustrated by good clean snapshots, and 
containing from 500 to 1,000 words. 
Stories should be about sound merchan- 
disers who sell only to recognized 
plumbing and heating contractors, and 
should contain a history of the firm — 
when and where founded, and by whom; 
brief bits about its important executives, 
and the growth of the _ business; 
branches operated, if any, and where; 
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chief factors in the concern’s success; 
number of traveling salesmen employed 
and territory each covers; size of plant; 
brief description of it, and of any modern 
devices it may contain for facilitating 
handling and shipping of goods; notes on 
its service policies; and whether its 
salesmen are giving plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors any real help in selling 
plumbing and heating goods to the pub- 
lic. The magazine also wants feature 
articles, containing of 500 to 1,000 words, 
on supply-house operation, as gained by 
interviews with supply-house presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, general 
managers, sales managers, credit-men, 
purchasing agents, and other important 
individuals. Biographies of the heads of 
wholesale houses in the plumbing and 
heating business, with cabinet photo- 
graphs or snapshots, as well as photo- 
graphs of exterior views of buildings, in- 
terior views of salesrooms and general 
offices, and individual or group pictures 
of executives, are also wanted. 


First Storres— 1839 Jefferson avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is a new maga- 
zine that will publish only the works of 
new, or amateur writers. The magazine 
is edited by Ronald Frederick Eyer, who 
solicits short stories, of from 600 to 3,- 
000 words; one-act plays; poems; and 
feature articles with uncommon “twists.” 
Good serials are always welcome, and an 
occasional novel may be used. No pay- 
ment will be made for material at pres- 
ent. 


Tue Sper — 1474 North High street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is a new magazine of gen- 
eral culture, the first number of which 
is that for October. David K. Webb, the 
editor, says that no payment will be 
made for manuscripts, but that he will 


be glad to receive manuscripts of all 
kinds. 


THe Younc CHuRCHMAN — 1801 Fond du 
Lac avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., wants some 
good illustrated articles for boys and 


girls. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE—43 Prospect ave- 
nue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., announces the 
Gladys Shaw Erskine prize of ten dollars 
and one year’s subscription to Contem- 
porary Verse for the best quatrain on 
any subject submitted by February 1, 
1928. Name and address should not ap- 
pear on the manuscript, and no manu- 
scripts will be returned. 


America’s Humor has been purchased by 
the Magazine Builders, Inc., and re- 
moved to New York, where it is pub- 


Prize Offers 


THe NaTionaAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTIon — Box 811, Washington, 
D. C., offers $15,000 in prizes for a slogan 
about Wood. The first prize will be 
$5,000; the second, $2,000; the third, 
$1,000; and there will be four prizes of 
$500 each; and fifty prizes of $100 each. 
A free booklet, “The story of Wood,” 
containing an official blank on which the 
slogan must be submitted, will be sent on 
application. 


Tur AtTLantic Montuty —8 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., offers prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25 to college students in classes 
regularly enrolled on the Atlantic Col- 
lege list as using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1927-1928 terms, for 
the best essays, not exceeding 2,000 
The names of students and col- 
leges must not appear on the essays, but 
must be sent on a separate sheet, with 
the instructor’s endorsement, attached to 
the manuscript. The contest will close 
April 5, 1928. Similar prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10 are offered to high school stu- 
dents under the same conditions. 


\\ ords. 


THE NEw 
TEACHERS OF 


ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH announces a 


poetry competition, open only to stu- 
dents of junior and senior high schools, 
public and private. 


Manuscripts must be 


Their 
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lished monthly at 49 West Forty-fifth 
street. Camille McAdams is now editor. 


THe New Ace—128 Graybar Building, 
New York, has succeeded the Success 
Magazine. The first issue of the new 
magazine will be the November number. 


PopuLAR StTor1esS—/79 Seventh avenue, 
New York, is the new name of the Popu- 
lar Magazine, and the magazine is now 
published weekly instead of semi- 
monthly. 


and Awards 


signed by the writer and endorsed by 
the instructor, any type of poetry may 
be submitted, and contestants may sub- 
mit a single poem or a group of poems. 
Prizes of $25 and $15 will be awarded, 
and manuscripts must be sent to the 
Chairman of the Poetry Committee, 
Miss Anne Marjorie Day, 216 Medway 
street, Providence, R. I., by February 1, 
1928. No manuscripts will be returned. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University 
School of Journalism: For the American nove! pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, $1,000; 
for the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish service to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, $1,000; for the best vol- 
u ie of verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting 
to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,300 each. All offered an 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be given annually 
by Simon and Schuster and the Forum, for the best 
book of “humanized Knowledge.” Details may be ob 
tained from Simon and Schuster, 37 West Fifty-sev 
enth street, New York, or the Forum, 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


of $1,000, $500, $250, $150, and $100, offered by 
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the Penn Publishing Company for original play manu- 
scripts suitable for amateurs, contest closing December 
31. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prize of $25, offered by Poetae, for the best poem 
not exceeding fifty lines received by December 1. 
Particulars in September WRITER 


Prizes of £250 and £150, offered by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the best original detective stories sent 
to them before May 19, 1928. Particulars in Sepember 
WRITER. 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, offered 
by the True Story Magazine, for true stories, each 
contest to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31 1928. Particulars in 
September WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $10,000, offered by Postum’s for 
letters on the use of Postum, contest closing December 
31. Particulars from the Postum Company, Box 574, 
Battle Creek, Mich., or in October WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $65 offered by the Pioneer for 
the best twelve-line lyric, the best sonnet in Italian 
form, the best nature poem, the best humorous poem, 
and the best limericks, contest closing August 31, 
1928. Particulars from the Pioneer, Statesville, N. C., 
or in October WRITER. 


Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 for a group 
of poems, not exceeding 700 lines, or a book of verse, 
by a poet with no book to his credit, to be submitted 
before May 1. 1928. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 122 East Seventy-sixth 
street, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $15, and $5, offered by the 
Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., for the greeting-card 
verses which at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of five dollars offered by the Northern Light 
for the best sonnet appearing in the magazine from 
July Seen December. Particulars in September 
WRI 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phon- 
ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 
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Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed Memorial 
prize of $100, and the Young Poet’s prize of $100, for 
poems published in the magazine during the current 
year. 


Laemmle award, consisting in $5,000 in prizes, for 
the best ideas for the advancement of the quality of 
moving pictures, contest to close December 31. Partic- 
ulars in April WRITER. 


Monthly definition contests conducted by the Forum, 
payment being made at the rate of five dollars each for 
all printed. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario for a 
historical pageant depicting the history of Hot Springs. 
Particulars in October WRITER. 


Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poem printed in Palms during 1927, open 
to under-graduates in any American baa or 
college. Particulars in November WRIT 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; 
Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15— 
all offered annually. Particulars from the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, 
S. C., or in July WRITER. 


Prize of $500 for the best male chorus composition, 
and prize of $100 for the poem best adapted to musical 
composition offered by the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America, contests to close December 1. Particulars 


in May WRITER 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER 


News and Notes 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. and the George H. 
Doran Company have combined, and the new firm 
will be known as Doubleday, Doran, & Co. after 
January 1. With this merger is combined the 
publishing business of William Heinemann, Ltd., 
of London, which was acquired by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. after Mr. Heinemann’s death, in 1919. 


Mrs. Minna Godwin Goddard, granddaughter 
of William Cullen Bryant, has bequeathed to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society the Bryant 
homestead at Cummington, Mass., together with 
$10,000, “for the purpose of holding and opening 
to the public beautiful historical places in Massa- 
chusetts.” 


Angelo Patri has been awarded the first annual 
medal given by Children, the Magazine for 
Parents, for the best book of the year for 


parents by an American author. Mr. Patri’s book 
is entitled “The Problems of Childhood.” 


Charles Malam, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, a 
senior at Midbury College, has been awarded the 
Abdullah Fellowship of $200, presented by Captain 
Achmed Abdullah, in recognition of his interests 
in the possibilities of the Bread Loaf conferences 
on Creative Writing. 


Glen O. Sevey, editor of the Springfield Home- 
stead, has been elected president of the Phelps 
Publishing Company, to succeed Herbert Myrick, 
who died recently in Germany while traveling for 


his health. 


Frederick Skiff Field, son of Eugene Field, died 
recently as a result of burns resulting from an 
explosion of his automobile. 
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The 


smallest newspaper in the world has ap- 
peared in London. It is called The Moon, and 
is published by a national institute for the blind, 
and printed in embossed type. 


The Writers, Inc., composed of men and women 
who have had materia] published or produced by 
recognized publishers, magazines, or theatre 
managers, are now holding meetings at the Green 
Witch Inn, 68 East Eleventh street, New York, 
every Tuesday, at 8.30 p. m. Visiting writers are 
welcome to attend these meetings on payment of 
a tee ot fhity cents. 

“Thomas Lascelles 


Hardy,” by Abercrombie 


(The Viking Press), consists of a series of 
critical studies of Hardy’s characteristics, his 
minor novels, his dramatic form, and his epic form. 


“Hawthorne: A Study in Solitude,” by Her- 
bert Gorman, is a new volume in the series of 
Murray Hill Biographies published by the 
George H. Doran Company 


“Disraeli,” by D. L. Murray, is published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 


“Marcel Proust: His Life and Work,” by 
Leon Pierre-Quint; translated by Hamish and 
Sheila Miles, is published by A. A. Knopf. 


“Thomas Love Peacock,” by J. B. Priestly, is 
the newest book in the English Men of Let- 
ters series, edited by J. C. Squire, and pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


“Dante,” by John Jay Chapman, is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. Mr. 


SheWicr 














Chapman says that the theme of the book is 
“disparagement of Dante as a character, praise 
of him as a poet, and a kind of amazed wonder 
about him as a force.” 


“The Genius of Shakspere,” by G. B. Har- 
rison, and “The Story of Italian Literature,” 
by Edmund G. Gardner, are new volumes in 
the Things to Know series published by 
Harper & Brothers. 


“Balzac (La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honore de 
Balzac,)” by Rene Benjamin, translated by J. 
F. Scanlan, is published by A. A. Knopf. 


“Upton Sinclair: A Study in Social Protest,” 
by Floyd Dell, is one of the first books in the 
Murray Hill Biographies published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 


‘Carlyle at His Zenith (1848-1853),” by David 
A. Wilson (E. P. Dutton & Co.), treats of Car- 
lyle’s visit to Germany and his writing the 
biography of Frederick the Great. 


The Johns Hopkins University Press has 
published “Flaubert’s Youth,” by Lewis Piaget 
Shanks. 


“An Outline of Contemporary Drama,” by 
Thomas H. Dickinson, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Actor in Dickens,” by J. B. Van Amer- 
ongen (D. Appleton & Co.), is a study of the 
histrionic and dramatic elements in the novel- 
ist’s life and works. 


Literary Articles in Pertodicals 


James Wan Edgar Lee Masters. 


Century for October. 


DisraELI—J. A Biography. André Maurois. 


Forum for October. 


PESSIMISM AND DEPRESSIMISM. J. B 
Forum for October. 


Priestly. 


Thomas Cra- 


American Mercury for October. 


THe DECLINE OF ILLUSTRATION. 
ven. 
PRINCES OF THE Press. Raymond S. Tomkins. 
American Mercury for October. 
Silas Bent. 


JoURNALISM As BiG BusINEss. 


Plain Talk for October. 
A CONFESSION WriTER CoNFEsses. Don Knowl- 
ton. Plain Talk for October. 


Wuy America Buys ENGLAND’s Books. 
W. Rosenbach. 


A. S. 
Atlantic Monthly for October. 


ANTICIPATING THE NORGE- 


A ForcoTten JULES 
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Verne (“A.D. 2,000,” by Alvarado M. Fuller), 
Charles Kassel. Open Court for September. 


My REMINISCENCES oF Totstoy. Ivan Bunin. 


Dial for October. 

Tue Epucation oF WILLIAM JAMEs. Charles 
K. Trueblood. Dial for October. 

THE SUPERNATURAL OF GEORGE SAND. With 


frontispiece portrait. Maximilian Rudwin, Open 


Court for September. 


Wat Hope ror THE AMERICAN Critic? John 
Farrar. Independent for September 24. 


NEPHEWS OF UNCLE ReMus. Wallace Thurman. 
Independent for September 24. 


EMERSON, A REDISCOVERED MODERN. 
Boynton. 


Percy H. 
Independent for September 24. 
WHEN THE “Lapy’s Book” Was Younc. F. L. 
Smith, Jr. Independent for September 24. 
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A “Versatility” Prize Contest 


The Contest 


Prizes 


In order to prove the versatility of our readers in writing 
various brief prose and verse forms, so much in demand in cur- 


rent magazines and newspapers, THE WRITER offers a series 


of prizes for the best contribution received each month in any 
one of the following: 


The Brief Familiar Essay (500-1000 words) 
The Informal Personal Sketch (300-600 words) 
The Tabloid Book Review (50-100 words) 
The Humorous or Satirical Sketch (100-300 words) 
The Sonnet (14 lines) 
The Rondeau (13 lines) 
The Triolet (8 lines) 
Humorous Verse (not more than 20 lines; not tree verse) 

Examples of various suggested verse forms are given on the 
following page. 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for January, Feb- 


ruary, and March, 1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THE WRITER 
for each contribution published. 


$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928, 


Rules 


to the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose 
writing in the forms outlined above. 


a 
wy 


Each manuscript must be sign- Manuscripts received before the 5th 
ed with a pen name and be ac- of each month will be considered 
companied by a sealed en- for inclusion in the following 
velope containing the author’s issue: i. e. manuscripts received be- 
real name, address, and occu- fore December 5 will be considered 
pation, as, for instance: John for the January issue. All manu- 
Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Stu- scripts, whether printed or not, 


dent. will be considered for the Final 
; se Prize to be awarded at the close of 

There is no limit to the number the contest April 1, 1928. 

of manuscripts which one per- 

son may submit. Send your 4. All entries accompanied by a 


manuscripts to Contest Editor, stamped return envelope will be re- 
311 College House, Harvard turned at the close of the contest 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. April 1, 1928. 


The contest is now open to everyone and all readers of THE WRITER 


are cordially urged to participate. Entries for the January contest must be 
received by December 5. 
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Suggested Exam bles of Prose & Verse Forms 


Verse Types 
The Rondeau 
You bid me try, Blue Eyes, to write 
A Rondeau. What! Forthwith? — Tonight? 
Reflect. Some skill I have ‘tis true; 
3ut thirteen lines! —and rhymed on two! — 
“Refrain,” as well. Ah, hapless plight! 


Still, there are five lines — ranged aright. 
rhese Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse. They did, till you — 

You bid me try! 


That makes them eight. — The port’s in sight: 
Tis all because your eyes are bright! 
Now just a pair to end in “oo,” — 
When maids command, what can’t we do! 
3ehold! The Rondeau, tasteful, light, 
You bid me try! — Austin Dobson. 


A famous example of the rondeau in serious vein is John McCrae’s “In Flander’s Field.” 


The Sonnet 
W. V. 1 
(1910) 
Dead — even he. They told me, and that day 
Somehow my dreams went wailing, lost in space, 
Finding the beggared earth a homeless place. 
Then, as Death’s violence to that vital clay 
Slipped from my heart (as, Heaven be thanked, it may), 
I saw his passing had but served to trace 
A subtler line in life’s mysterious face: 
He is more friendly since he went away. 
Grief is the treasure of his own: but I 
Who only touched his garment’s hem, draw near 
And find in him increasingly my part, 
Fall into step, bespeak his company ! 
Living, the nearest claim them; but the dear 
Great dead belong to any humble heart. 
Karle Wilson Baker: “Blue Smoke.” 
(Copyrighted, Yale University Press) 


The Triolet 
A little kiss when no one sees, 
Where is the impropriety ? 
How sweet amid the birds and bees 
A little kiss when no one sees! 
Nor is it wrong, the world agrees, 


If taken with sobriety. 
A little kiss when no one sees, 
Where is the impropriety? 
Samuel Minturn Peck: “Under the Rose.” 
Prose TYPEs 
Suggested topics for Humorous or Satirical Sketches: 
Hocum and Bunk Artists 
The Greatest Nuisance I Know 
A Page from My Book of Bores 
A Nomination for the Hall of Infamy 


Space does not allow for quotations of examples of brief prose articles, but a specimen of the Brief 
Familiar Essay appears on page 277 of this issue, and a specimen of the Informal Personal 
will appear in the December WriTER. 
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FREE LANCING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


This is a narrative of writing for a living, not a discussion of high 


literary values nor a treatise on English. It is a story of a writer in 


action, battering on a congested editorial market . . . . A plain, true 
account of thirty years in the thick of writing fora living . . . . The 


purpose of this work is to chronicle the realism of the writing vocation, 
along with some of its romance; but my immediate inspiration is the ar- 
rival at a memorable mile-post in my life—a point where | can reckon 
at least a thousand of my published special articles and fiction stories, 
done for newspapers, magazines and periodicals in general. —From the 
Foreword. 





There is practical help and inspiration in this book for every writer. 
$3.00 


THE 
FREE-LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 


Among the thirty-six contributors of chapters to this book, seven 
are editors, or managing editors, of general periodicals and special 
magazines of the writing craft and publishing trade, including the 
editors of The Bookman, The Writer, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Life, and The Publisher’s Weekly. Fourteen are successful short- 
story writers; five are well-known novelists. Included also are the 
dean of American playwright-producers, the best known publicity 
counsel, two college teachers of creative writing, a well-known war 
correspondent, advertising copy-writers and free-lance journalists, a 
radio broadcaster, an interviewer, a photographer, a specialist in juve- 
niles, a scenario-writer, and experts in every conceivable special type 
of writing. 

The MAGAZINE MARKET DIRECTORY includes American 
periodicals which purchase material from free-lance writers, book pub- 
lishers, syndicates, manufacturers of greeting cards, and addresses of 
magazine reviewing media. 

400 pages, 434” x9”, red silk cloth, $5.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or from 


THE WRITER’S BOOK SHELF, Harvard penal Cambridge, Mass. 
by GIN Misicncnc (cash, check, or money order). Please send 


(] THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK ($5.00 postpaid) 
[] FREE LANCING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES ($3.00 postpaid) 


| ih EEL Pe ee ee ene ee er eee Address 









































SOLVING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS 





SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 





No. 1-W 


THE WRITER. ....<..<c000 $3.00 } 
Golden Book 
Review of Reviews ........... 4.00 


3.00 | 


| 
| 


All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





THE WRITER .............. 


McCall's 


No. 2-W 


Ce »sSmMop litan 


$3.00 | 


mrerere 1.00 } 
eae 3.00 | 


All (3) 
One Year 


$5.60 





No. 3-W 


THE WRITER 


Collier's 


Woman's Home Companion 1.00 } 


All (3) 
One Yea 


e r 
$5.00 





No. 4-W 


THE WRITER 


Harper’s ....... 


American 


Boy 


$3.00 


seeeeee 4.00 $ 





yl fig y ) 


Good Housekeeping .......... 


Collier’s 


No. 5-W 


$3.00 } 
3.00 | 


THE WRITER ................ $ 
8 


American 


Woman’s Home 
ETC 





THE WRITER Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $..... 


Offer No. 


Address 


for which please send me 


Please mark X in box below 


_) New 


C) Renewal 


CjRenewal, 


All (3) 
One Year 


= 9c 
p/ 20 


All (3) 
One Year 
$6.25 


All (4) 
One Year 
$6.25 





but expired | 


Your Choice of Any One (1) of the 
Following Magazines 


and 


THE WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) 
Both for One (1) Year 


7W — American Boy 
8W — American Magazine 
9W — Books (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune Weekly) 
. 10W — Atlantic Monthly 
. 11W — Century 
No. 12W — Christian Herald 
. 13W — Collier’s 
. 14W — Cosmopolitan 
. 15SW — Etude (For Music Lovers) 
. 16W — Good Housekeeping 
I em IID” Vcciccbicncechensscvsnacavenstosnede 
. 18SW — McClure’s Magazine 
. 19W — Pictorial Review 
. 20W — Radio News 
Jo. 21W — Review of Reviews ............++ 
. 22W — Screenland 
. 23W — Scientific American 
. 24W — Smart Set 
. 25W —Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 
. 26W — World’s Work 
to. 27W — Youth’s Companion 
Yo. 23W — House Beautiful 


nt ew N et 
ou 





PLEASE NOTE 


Extra Postage to be added on Canadian and 
Foreign Subscriptions. Rates submitted on re- 
quest. 

Please write us for combination price on any 
other magazines in which you are interested. 
Include detailed instructions if magazines are 
to be sent as Gift Subscriptions to different ad- 


dresses. 
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THOSE WHO WRITE THE OXFORD DESK SET 
We do business for the established This handy and indispensable reference 
writer, but new names with talent work for those who take pride in their 


: are encouraged. speech and writing, comprises the DIC- 
behind them vgpelcamgntcites.. TIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 

WRITE FOR TERMS USAGE, by H. W. Fowler, and_ the 
Fiction Plays Radio Plays Scenarios CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY, by 








rrr 








(Special Arrangements For Features Our F. G. and H. W. Fowler. 
Specialty) cas a Speaking of the DICTIONARY OF 
Foreign and Western Affiliations MODERN ENGLISH USAGE, Christo- 


GRAHAM AND WORTH pher Morley says: “This is a book that 


| ~ ® *,¢ 
; really could do for one’s speech or writing 
Manuscript Mart what the fabled Book of Etiquette was sup- 


225 Michigan Avenue, North CHICAGO posed to do for the manners of the table.” 
The New York Sun review of the CONCISE 
a OXFORD DICTIONARY says: “The 
Send Us Your authors . . . lay before us a review of the 
MANUSCRIPTS English language the like of which has not 
been attempted before.” 
Articles, Lectures, Letters, etc, to be typed and revised. ee eee diene. tele Boil Bake 
$1.00 per Thousand Words u S, each OxX/¥2 Iincnes, 


. printed in large clear type on fine white 
-7S per Thousand Words plain copy paper, durably and attractively bound in 




















(Enclose remittance) All work strictly confidential. dark blue buckram with case to match. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE The Set, $7.50. 
2516 Broadway New Orleans, La. Published by 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch New York 


TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed to meet editorial requirements, 
45 cts. per M words with carbon copy. Special rates 
on book Mss. No order too large nor too small. 

Fannie Warren, 126 N. Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N_ Y. 


For sale by 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF H 


' 
Harvard Square Cambridge, Mass. A 

















Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 


Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention to “A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English Un- 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 


’ . » 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on defiled.’ We commend it Unreservedly. 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES —Review of Reviews. 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The MARCH’S 


Editor”), Box 4%, FRANKLIN, OHIO. wags 
Thesaurus Dictionary 


gives you complete mastery over 
the English Language. Finds in- 
stantly the right word to express 
your every thought, the exact 
word for your desired shade of 
meaning, and defines these words 
so that you know you are using 
them correctly A thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclo- 
pedic information on literature, 
history, geography, etc. 1462 
pages, 7%x10 inches, on thin, 
opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 

















MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 
perienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry Ic per line. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 


SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
It will increase your manuscript sales and 
lessen your labor. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 





























223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. INSPECT AT OUR RISK 
“ . . : this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. 
A Good Agent is an Invaluable Institution Send in the Coupon below. Use the book for ten 
Indispensable to Every Busy Writer,” days. Then if you do not find it most useful and 
says Helen F. Price, author of “On The Hilltop’ and valuable, Pan simply need return it. 
Sener: short stories sold through my MARKETING _-— D ON APPROVAL COUPON — — 
‘ Pena ong PUBLISHING CO., Dept W—11P 
Are You Seeking a Reliable Agent? | 1334 Cherry St, Philadelphia, Pa. ° | 
If you are, I offer Expert Criticism, Revision, Literary Please send me (postpaid in U. S. & Canada) 
Typing and Marketing Services. Write for terms, the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus | 
AUGUST LENNIGER Dictionary. I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c 
Suite 216 Authors’ Agent l postage and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 I 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. | per month for three months. | 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I 
. 16,000 to will return it in good condition within 10 days 
Manuscript Wanted! (ome 7 - and you are to refund my $3.12, which includes | 
should be written in bright literary style and carry a | postage. I 
strong Christian moral throughout, suitable for chil- { Es drsduGiaeK dae conde a kiKenceevbdedibaxeaccanes | 
dren 8 to 12 years old. AUGUSTANA BOOK CON- NR seen ihi de NdcebeeksenweKnceewsees eueyetetens 
CERN, Rock Island, Ill. Attention Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund. | | 








A Key to the Literary Markets 


WHERE AND HOW 
TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 


By WILLIAM B. McCOURTIE 


NNOUNCING the fourth and completely revised edition, published 1927, 
A of this well known directory of the Literary Markets of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and the Colonies. 482 closely-printed 


pages. Markets arranged in 70 groups. 


Information instantly accessible. 


Cross-references ; topical and alphabetical indexes. Full editorial informa- 


tion; names of editors. 


WHERE TO SELL 


Novels, short-stories, books, newspaper 
features, plays, anecdotes, syndicate stuff, 
serials, jokes, greeting card verse, drills, 
stories for children, photoplays, photo- 
graphs, farm and home helps, etc 


FEATURES IN THIS GUIDE 
NOT IN ANY OTHER 
BOOK 


Editors of 5000 publications named; 
magazine “slants” specified ; complete cover- 
age of what the writer wants to know; both 
alphabetical and classified arrangements ; 
house organs listed; roster of labor and 
fraternal papers; copyright and author’s 
rights clearly explained; topical index. 


SEND FOR THIS GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY BOOK 
TODAY! 


COMMENT 


An invaluable storehouse where facts are 

neatly shelved and easily accessible. 

—The Bookman. 
_ Almost priceless for those who may use 
it.—Cincinnati Post. 

To markets found in “Where and How 
to Sell Manuscripts” I have sold over 500 
stories.—H. Lewis Raybold. 

The most accessible and complete listing 
yet made for the writer anxious to sell his 
wares in the proper channels. 

—San Francisco News Letter. 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. 


I enclose $3.50 for which please send 





me postpaid a copy of 
“WHERE AND HOW TO 
SELL MANUSCRIPTS” 


(Futt Appress PLEASE) 














Books of Interest to 


BOOKS AND BIDDERS THE K 


By DR. A. S. W. ROSENBACH 


Dr. Rosenbach's progress as a collector has made 

than a world figure among buy- 

and lovers of valuable books. In the present 

with freshness and spontaneity a 

ancedote upon all phases of his life’s de- 

great figures of bock-collecting, past 

thousand unexpected adventures 

subject, the melodrama — for 

—as well as the more scholar- 

pursuit, Dr. Rosenbach recounts 

stories and observations from the 

his enviable experience. Scholar, 

of wealth, he is able to make a 

contribution to book-lovers’ literature which will 
stand in the front of its kind. 


With 7 WWlestrations largely from old books 


ve. Cloth, cilt top. $5.00 


The $10,000 Atlantic] 
JAULN A 


“A remarkable literary achievement,” says The Boston “‘Transeript 
eleven hundred eres as “the most interesting novel of any ki 
by any ee hether born in Indianapolis or London.” 75th the 


MODERN. FAMILIAR ESSAYS 


By ‘WILLIAM M. and 
D. BARRETT TANNER 


A — of ae ht familiar essays b 
such ¢ Kye ican eusteatel 
E. ¥. lucas, 

G. K. 


aah 
x. Gay, ary 
@rances Lester Warner, an 


“is “Bajo Life.” “The 
Certain Things to’ Eat,” “ ; 
4 Invalid,” and 
da ot arouse many readers an 
write. 


provided an excellent general 
Mature of the familiar essay; 
a supplementary feading list; 
aly; and writin familiar 
m three hund temptin 
writers. $7 





